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We are withdrawing the fol- 
lowing shorter patent flours — 
for the duration of the Gov- 
ernment’s ‘‘Share-the- 


Wheat” Program. 
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Sung Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA 


Kana Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


Texas Wheat 


e@ ROYAL PRANCER 
e@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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You'll be seeing it again... will be back as soon as possible—the 
PILLSBURY’S familiar bakery flour famous dotted circle that for gen- 
trade-mark is off the market for the _ erations has identified the finest of 
duration of the wheat emergency. It flours for every bakery need. 





PILLSBURY’S BAKERY FLOURS 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ¢ General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ASK A HERMIT ABOUT A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD? 


A hermit shuns people—retires to seclusion. 
He'd be a poor person to ask about a trip 
around the world. You'd better ask someone 
who has been around. 


By the same token, a manufacturer making all 


Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo 
Charlotte * Chicago * Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell * Houston ¢ Indianapolis 
Kansas City * Los Angeles ¢* Louisville = 

Memphis * Minneapolis * Mobile 
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types of bags can obviously give you unbiased 
advice about the best bag for your use. 


Since Bemis makes high quality bags of all 
types, we're in a position to give you good un- 
biased service. Call your Bemis representative. 


New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk 
Oklahoma City * Omaha « Orlando « Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. © St. Louis ¢ Salina 
Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle 
Wichita * Wilmington, California 
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Ismerta Quality! 


Yes, ISMERTA quality is right be- 
cause it is planned that way from the 
first step in quality’ flour production, 
which is the careful selection of su- 
perior baking wheats. 














And the flour distributor who builds 
his business on the famous ISBMERTA 
name is getting the right start, too. 













Better milling skill and finer flour pro- 
duction equipment are reflected more 
surely in flour quality now. A top-notch 
milling organization stands behind 

ISMERTA. That’s your guarantee 
that this famous brand will al- 

ways be a superior flour at 
any extraction rate. 





FLOUR 














THE IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


a MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27% 
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A MERCHANDISING PLAN 


THAT SELLS / 


Quality of product is vital to continuing suc- 


cess in any business. We never forget that in 


extra measure of good baking quality . . . based 
on expert milling of the best wheats. And that 
quality premium is mighty important today. 





—-THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 





Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 






milling SUPER-WHITE. You'll find it has an. 
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Produced by Mi on of Kellys Famous 


toecmim | KELLY’S 
h-80 
FLOUR 





When Shorter Extraction 
Flours are available again, 
Look for... 









KELLY’S K-80 is produced in accordance 
with government orders that standardize all 
wheat extraction as part of the big program 
to help feed the starving nations of the world. 
You will find that KELLY’S K-80 is milled 
with the greatest care and skill from good 
baking wheats —the kind of expert milling 
that has made KELLY’S FAMOUS one of 
the nation’s leading flours. You can rely on 
K-80 to be a superior flour in today’s market. 





‘The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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T ue carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 










ee } oR a Bs Sn rae 24s Ee ee : 
DIXIECPORTLAND FLOUR COMPANY 
ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. e FLOUR MILL * FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
ME TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. es? 
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% GOVERNMENT EMERGENCY 
SPECIFICATION FLOURS 


x FAMILY FLOURS 


® 2 Types of All-Purpose Family Flours 
© 2 Types of Biscuit Flours @ 1 Type Spring Family Flour 


COVERING THE % PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 
e Pancake ® Buckwheat Pancake 
COMPLETE :aueemreepemers 


e 1 Type Kansas Bakers @ 1 Type Spring Bakers 


© 1 Type of Bakery Cake Flour 
PRICE RANGE! | ieee ssn 
® 3 Types of Rye Flours 
e % CRACKER FLOURS 
© 1 Type Sponge Flour ®1 Type Dough Flour 
% DOUGHNUT FLOURS 


e 1 Type “Cake” Doughnut Flour 
e 1 Type “Yeast Risen” Doughnut Flour 





A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag ... add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 








VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


F1-E 25466 
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THORO-BREA 


The Portect Flour 





A Look te the Futme 


The flour distributor who looks a few years beyond 
today will recognize that just any flour is not good 
enough to build a sound, continuing business. Quality 
was never more appreciated by the consumer than it 
is today. 


Any distributor who builds his flour business on Thoro- 
Bread has his future well protected. 


Here in this garden spot of Kansas, Arnold of Sterling 
has first choice of fine baking wheats from some of the 
world’s best wheat growing acres. And we take full 
advantage of that preferred position to make sure that 
Thoro-Bread shall always keep its quality superiority. 


HANOLD OF STEALIT 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Senate’s OPA Bill Vexes Millers 





Senate Bill Gives 
USDA Authority 
to Control Margins 


Arather startling aspect of the OPA 
pill passed by the Senate may give the 
Secretary of Agriculture power to 
determine margins at which process- 
ors can sell such manufactured prod- 
ucts as feed. It will be recalled that 
USDA has consistently viewed the 
feed industry margins darkly and if 
the ingredient costs were to rise 


sharply there may be an attempt 
made to narrow down the margins 
which have heretofore been avail- 
able under MPR 585, which disap- 
pears if the new bill as passed by the 
Senate prevails. 

Food industry processors have not 
expressed any great pleasure over 
the power. granted to USDA under 
the proposed law. As long as USDA 
operates primarily as a special plead- 
er for the farm producer it is seen 
that that agency will probably exam- 
ine processing industry margins close- 
ly to insure that the farm producer 
will obtain what the department de- 
termines to be an equitable share of 
the consumer’s dollar. 





commie 


Blocked Elevators in Southwest 
Reduced as Car Supply Improves 


Kansas City, Mo—Marked im- 
provement was seen in the boxcar 
situation as J. W. Holloway, execu- 
tive secretary of. the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers Board, reported that 
on July 15 there were no elevators 
closed in Texas and Oklahoma. How- 
ever, on the same date, 601 elevators 
were filled to the brim in Kansas, 
Colorado and Nebraska, most of the 
closed elevators being in northwes- 
tern Kansas, southwestern Nebraska 
and eastern Colorado. 

Over the past week-end there were 
2,848 boxcars consigned to western 
lines at Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria 
and Memphis, while the average for 
the past 14 days has been 1,214 per 
day. Even at this rate railroads 
could not keep up with orders, for on 
Saturday, July 13, as a typical day, 
7,088 cars were ordered for loading 
and only 3,895-were delivered. 

There has been some improvement 
in loss of cars from the West to 
eastern markets, as movement of cars 
loaded with grain to the East dropped 
from 42% of cars loaded last week 
to.25% this week. 

It is impossible to estimate at this 
time the total amount of wheat which 
is being stored on the ground and 
the extent of spoilage which has 
occurred in this area. Spoilage per- 
centages cannot show the true loss, 
as much wheat which becomes unfit 
for milling can be ideal for feed pur- 
poses. 

Overall estimates of wheat on the 


ground in Kansas are reaching as 
high as 50,000,000 bus, but this in- 
cludes wheat stored on farms as well 
as at elevators. Also many farmers, 
as a common practice, store their 
wheat on the ground regardless of 
elevator conditions. Mr. Holloway 
indicated July 15 that 672,000 bus of 
wheat were on the ground at eleva- 
tors in Kansas, Colorado and Ne- 
braska. 





FREE GRAINS AND CONTROLS 
ON FLOUR CALLED IMPOSSIBLE 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate has approved a price bill car- 


rying a considerable number of specific decontrol amendments 


among which is decontrol authorization for grains. 


This decontrol 


feature is extended to feeds manufactured from grains but control 
is retained over flour, cereals and other products manufactured for 
human consumption. These amendments create a set of conditions 
which are said to be completely unsatisfactory to millers and other 
processors and which provoke the hope in milling quarters and oth- 
er processing circles that when the House takes up consideration of 





RETROACTIVE BONUS BILL 
GETS COMMITTEE OK 


Washington, D. C.—Legislation to 
give farmers a 30c bonus on wheat 
and corn produced and sold between 
Jan. 1, 1945 and April 18, 1946, in- 
troduced by Sen. Langer of North 
Dakota, was approved unanimously 
last week by the Senate agricultural 
committee. The government on April 
18, put into effect a similar 30c 
bonus to obtain grain for, foreign re- 
lief. Thus, this measure would pro- 
vide the same benefits for farmers 
who sold their grain prior to that 
date. 





Half-Sale Provision on Wheat 
Deliveries Discarded by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—In connection 
with the uncertainty over the out- 
come of price legislation the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has discarded its 
requirement that farmers delivering 
wheat to country elevators sell one 
half of the quantity delivered, one 
half of which total sale was to be 
set aside for the account of the gov- 
ernment. 

When price control lapsed, USDA 
suspended this provision by fixing 
the set-aside percentage at zero and 
this recent action, taken under 
amendment 12 to War Food Order 
144, ends the farmer sale require- 
ment. 

However, it is learned that gov- 


ernment wheat stocks for export may 
be depleted not later than Aug. 10 
and there is a strong suspicion that 
if the government is prevented from 
re-entering the wheat market under 
price control, it may be necessary 
to call mills for wheat loaned for 
flour grind. 

One version of speculative comment 
concerning the possibility that the 
government will ask for repayment 
of wheat loaned to mills was to the 
effect that there would be an im- 
mediate call upon mills to return the 
wheat without regard to the original 
date of redelivery previously agreed 
upon. 





Reinstatement of Controls by Anderson 
Suggested in Senate Debate on OPA 


Washington, D. C.—As the Senate 
debate on the price control bill has 
developed and the outcome in the 
form of a seriously crippled document 
as far as the administration point of 
view is concerned has resulted, it 
also appears that the bill is not the 
mest desirable from the point of view 
of industry. For example, the decon- 


trol features of the bill and their - 


telationship to specifically. decon- 
trolled items present a hazard that 
has not been clearly foreseen by cas- 
ual observers. 

During the course of the debate on 
the measure in the Senate, a colloquy 


developed between Senators Barkley 
and Taft in which it was disclosed 
that these gentlemen were in com- 
plete agreement that on specifically 
decontrolled agricultural commodi- 
ties it was within the power of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in this in- 
stance to reinstate controls over the 
prices of items specifically decon- 
trolled by amendments to the price 
bill. Therefore it seems clearly estab- 
lished by congressional mandate that 
in the case of grains, meats, poultry 
and dairy products, soybeans, cotton- 
seed or manufactured feeds the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can re-establish 


controls the first week after the bill 
is enacted into the law even if the 
specific decontrols are continued in 
the final bill. 

In this connection the bill may be 
entirely satisfactory to the adminis- 
tration. It gives to officials who will 
be in charge of administration of the 
law sufficient latitude to halt effec- 
tively any escapes from price regula- 
tion. That the President may be 
persuaded to sign a bill even contain- 
ing specific decontrols is detected in 
the fact that the watering down of 
the Taft amendment by the substi- 


(Continued ‘on page 44) 


the Senate:version these specific de- 
controls will be stricken from the 
measure. 


Proposal Renewed ~ 

Following the defeat of the pro- 
posal of Senator Reed to decontrol 
grains, the proposal was renewed 
later in the debate by Senators from 
the New England area, who cited the 
acute feed shortage which had exist- 
ed and which could be remedied only 
if the commercial feed industry in 
shortage areas was permitted access 
to grain supplies through the vehicle 
of a free price mechanism. 

When the discussion of the com- 
mercial feed shortage entered into 
the controversy over decontrol of 
grains, Senators who during the de- 
bate on the Reed proposal had voted 
against the amendment switched 
their positions and gave approval to 
the grain decontrol amendment as 
offered by Senator Bridges, of New 
Hampshire. The pinch of the seri- 
ously acute nation-wide feed short- 
age provided a common ground on 
which the limited grain decontrol 
found sufficient support for adoption. 


Milling industry interests told Sen- 
ators prior to the introduction of-the 
Bridges proposal that the amendent 
as approved in final form would be 
thoroughly unsatisfactory to the mill- 
ing industry. It was pointed out that 
the proposal throws the subsidy into 
an area of utter uncertainty and with 

(Continued on page 44) 





OPA ATTORNEYS COMMENT 
ON INTERPRETATION 


Washington, D. C.—After studying 
the discussion between Senators Taft 
and Barkley concerning the powers 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
recontrol commodities which have 
been specifically decontrolled by 
amendments to the price bill, Office 
of Price Administration attorneys 


a. 
have concluded that Senator Bark- 
ley’s version is incorrect. 

These officials say that where spe- 
cific decontrol is ordered by amend- 
ment to the price bill that ruling is 
final. 

In regard to modifications of legis- 
lative language, OPA attorneys com- 
iment that only where there is am- 
biguity in a bill can the legislative 
history be drawn upon to interpret 
the precise meaning. 


‘) 
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Crop Year Flour Output Declines 1% 





CUTBACK IN MAY AND JUNE 
PREVENTS NEW HIGH RECORD 


Decline in Production in Northwest and North Pacific 
Coast Output Not Offset by Increases in Other Sec- 
tions; Central Mills Show Largest Loss 


Drastic curtailment of flour pro- 
duction during the final months of 
the 1945 crop year undoubtedly pre- 
vented the milling industry in the 
United States from establishing a new 
high record, examination of produc- 
tion records for the crop year ended 
June 30 reveals. Even with flour 
output during May and June down to 
approximately one half normal, the 
nation’s mills came within 1% of 
equaling the record 1945 output of 
183,526,091 sacks. 

Total production of flour during the 
crop year just ended, based on re- 
ports collected by The Northwestern 
Miller from mills representing 71% 
of the national output, was 181,443,- 
000 sacks, or 1.1% less than the out- 
put for the preceding year. 


Mills in several sections of the 
country were able to surpass their 
1945 crop year production records in 
spite of the decline in output during 
May and June. Mills in the North- 
west, including Minneapolis and in- 
terior Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota plants, failed by 432,- 
360 sacks of achieving their 1945 fig- 
ures. The decline was accounted for 
by Minneapolis mills, with the 1946 
crop year production falling 762,732 
sacks short of the production for the 
previous year. Interior mills in the 
Northwest showed a gain of 330,372 
sacks which failed to offset entirely 
the loss registered by Minneapolis 
mills and the net percentage decline 
for that region was approximately 
1%. 

Minneapolis mills reported a total 
decline in production of 1,244,623 
sacks during May and June of the 
1946 crop year as compared with 
production for the preceding year. 
Production during May and June of 
1945 was 2,741,023 sacks as against 
1,496,400 sacks for the last two 
months of the 1946 crop year. 


Southwestern mills, including those 
in Kansas City, showed a gain of 
300,708 sacks from the 1945 output 
of 63,768,845 sacks. Kansas City 
mills accounted for all of that gain, 
showing an increase of 1,217,198 


sacks. This gross increase, however, 
was reduced to the 300,000-sack fig- 
ure by declines in production report- 
ed from interior mills. 

Production during May and June 
of 1946 by southwestern mills was 
4,092,963 sacks less than for the to- 
tal of those two months in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Flour production in Buffalo for 
the crop year was up 2.3% from the 
1945 total of 25,463,785 sacks to 26,- 
060,625 sacks. The net gain in sacks 
was 596,840. 

The largest percentage decline in 
production was reported from cen- 
tral and southeastern mills with a 
drop of 6.3% from their 1945 output. 
Production in the crop year ended 
June 30 was 28,245,901 sacks, com- 
pared with 30,210,035 sacks for the 
preceding year, or a decline of 1,964,- 
134 sacks. 

Mills in the Pacific Northwest 
failed by 3% to equal the record of 
19,411,917 sacks produced in the 1945 
crop year. The total production dur- 
ing the 1946 crop year is reported as 
18,825,772 sacks, a decline of 586,145 
sacks. 

The following table shows the 
monthly production of southwestern 
mills during the last year, as com- 
pared with a year ago: 








1945-46 1944-45 

PUR nkbccvcesiase 5,467,239 4,906,901 
BEE cc ccccccces 5,655,149 5,160,506 
September ....... 5,477,592 5,195,687 
COCSRSP cc cewcsess 6,059,842 5,110,187 
November .....,.- 5,420,410 5,120,077 
DOCOMIDEE .cciccee 5,838,395 5,012,007 
WN 6.6:060-4-00-2% 33,918,627 30,505,365 

1946 1945 

ry re Per 6,250,011 5,625,867 
WORCURTY cc ccccces 6,148,027 5,170,412 
BERBER ccccccvecscs 5,417,509 5,798,335 
BOG cccercocveves 5,029,358 5,267,882 
) | MAREE T EEL 3,631,236 5,723,078 
SE Secheaveseecs 3,676,785 5,677,906 
yu!) Nee re 30,152,926 33,263,480 
Grand totals ..... 64,071,553 63,768,845 


Table of annual capacity and produc- 
tion, with percentage of change in South- 
west: 

Annual 
capacity 


-—Production——, Pet. 
1945-46 1944-45 chge. 
55 int. 

mills 44,113,920 40,351,155 40,478,887 —.31 
K. C. 18,599,040 15,016,991 13,798,793 +8.82 
Wichita 5,815,560 5,129,742 4,703,378 +9.06 
Salina 4,277,880 3,573,665 4,787,787 —25.35 





Tot. 72,806,400 64,071,553 63,768,845 





CROP YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION IN SACKS FOR 1945-46, WITH COMPARISONS, AS 
REPORTED TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER BY MILLS 
REPRESENTING 71% OF THE NATIONAL OUTPUT 


1942-43 





























1945-46 1944-45 1943-44 
Northwest—Minneapolis ......... 14,893,615 15,656,347 14,541,464 13,233,885 
EE, Gob 605 060 bsas00 8086 29,345,534 29,015,162 24,340,496 22,706,982 
EVES EEE ECT EAT Ce 44,239,149 44,671,509 38,881,960 35,940,867 
Southwest—Kansas City ........ 15,016,991 13,798,793 13,276,964 13,311,443 
PL 0.040 cceravda 5,129,742 4,703,378 4,774,753 4,253,871 
Pere 3,573,665 4,787,787 4,847,381 4,536,744 
eee renee 40,351,155 40,478,887 39,305,958 35,603,990 
EEG, Sb wh w4-0:0.0-4%65 00 ow 6 64,071,553 63,768,845 62,205,056 57,706,048 
ETT TCR Ca Ca Pee Teer 26,060,625 25,463,785 24,713,543 21,878,333 
Central and Southeastern ....... 28,245,901 30,210,035 28,756,576 25,080,102 
North Pacific Coast— 
Tacoma 5,132,166 4,091,731 3,801,003 3,906,315 
Seattle 0 e080 3,782,308 3,692,241 3,617,581 3,355,806 
Interior .. 2,980,955 4,037,378 3,585,794 *682,680 
eee ee 3,572,015 3,723,135 3,361,587 3,399,275 
PE s6beb von 4 taneseu 3,358,328 3,867,432 3,255,070 2,225,800 
, WELTER Eee TT eee 18,825,772 19,411,917 17,621,035 13,569,876 
ENE GOGNED: eéacnvuatuc 7181,443,000 1183,526,091 1172,178,170 154,175,226 


*Incomplete. 


{Includes the flour production of mills not previously reported. 





The month-by-month production 
figures for Minneapolis and Buffalo, 
and comparisons with the preceding 
year, follow: 














MINNEAPOLIS 

1945-46 1944-45 

PS caivccewsvssace 1,249,613 1,127,296 
August ...cccccsece 1,360,720 1,275,929 
September ........ 1,301,987 1,322,483 
October 1,520,064 1,412,444 
November 1,436,275 1,295,951 
December .. 1,309,252 1,334,688 
January 1.460,412 1,346,711 
February 1,327,337 1,167,097 
ree 1,307,106 1,281,371 
April .cccccccscces 1,124,449 1,351,360 
) MTR TEP EPEC Le 796,386 1,404,854 
SED vse vecccceces 700,014 1,336,169 
Totals .csccccses 14,893,615 15,656,347 

BUFFALO 

1945-46 1944-45 

TO sks acictccesess 2,245,600 1,909,433 
AUMBUBE 2 cccccseses 2,379,854 2,047,643 
September . 2,176,560 2,126,368 
October ..... 2,491,684 2,322,895 
November ... 2,320,536 2,274,028 
December 2,049,543 2,105,616 
January 2,495,470 2,002,594 
February 2,268,045 1,898,500 
March ..ccccccceee 2,119,305 2,121,967 
AOE acccccspecces 1,861,413 2,152,891 
BF wc cv eccncseces 1,749,647 2,265,492 
THRO cet icrvecseses 1,902,968 2,236,258 
TRAM cesscccses 26,060,625 25,463,785 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Production 
Shows 41% Drop 
in Past 12 Years 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Acreage of 
rye has decreased in the United 
States from the 10-year average 
seeded acreage of 6,291,000 to 3,721,- 
000 acres in the fall of 1945, a de- 
cline of approximately 41% from the 
10-year average and 17% from the 
1944 acreage, H. O. Putnam, secre- 
tary of the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Association stated in a review 
of production prospects for this grain 
crop. 

Nebraska and South Dakota, the 
two states that produce most of the 
rye, together in 1945 produced ap- 
proximately 9,000,000 bus of the to- 
tal 26,000,000-bu harvest in 1945, he 
said. 

“Rye often gives better returns 
than other small grain when grown 
on the lighter and less productive 
soils,’ Mr. Putnam said. “It makes 
an excellent companion crop when 
one wishes to start a legume or grass 
crop on light soils. The crop is re- 
moved earlier, thus eliminating com- 
petition for moisture and sunlight 
for the new grass or legume crop.” 

Approximately 8,000,000 bus of rye 
are milled into flour annually and 
distillers use from 9,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 bus each year, Mr. Putnam 
said. The balance of the crop, he 
explained, is used for livestock feed 
and for export. Rye exports in 1924 
totalled 50,000,000 bus while report- 
ed exports in 1945 were 4,000,000 
bus. 

“The decline in rye production has 
caused a shortage and has resulted in 
higher prices. Present production 
of rye meets domestic needs and 
growers should receive a fair price 
for their 1946 crop,” Mr. Putnam 
stated. 

There is a special grade for plump 
rye and flour millers pay a premium 
of 2 to 5c bu for good rye while 
the plump grade may bring an ad- 
ditional premium of 3 to 5c bu. Dis- 
tillers have often paid 10 to 15c 


premium per bu for plump rye. Both’ 


millers and distillers prefer a large 
berry because it allows them a high- 
er percentage yield of manufactured 
products, Mr. Putnam asserted. 





Price Records 
Must Be Preserved 
Until July 1, 1947 


Washington, D. C.—Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and all other 
persons under price control regula- 
tions to have kept records must pre- 
serve them until July 1, 1947, the 
Office of Price Administration has an- 
nounced. 

The action, Supplementary Order 
167, effective as of June 30, 1946, was 
taken in order to enable OPA to car- 
ry on the powers and duties directed 
to it under the Executive Order 9745 
signed by President Truman on June 
30, 1946. The Executive Order author- 
ized OPA to continue all the func- 
tions, powers and duties vested in it 
by the Emergency Price Control] Act 
of 1942, as amended, and the Stabil- 
ization Act of 1942, as amended, 
which did not terminate by expira- 
tion of those acts on June 30, 1946. 

OPA pointed out that Section 1 (b) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, provided that 
all regulations, orders, price schedules 
and requirements shall be treated as 
remaining in force for the purpose of 
sustaining any proper suit, action or 
prosecution .with respect to offenses 
committed or rights or liabilities in- 
curred on or before June 30, 1946. 
The new action assures OPA that all 
records, books, accounts, invoices, 
sales lists, sales slips, orders, vouch- 
ers, contracts, receipts, bills of lading, 
correspondence, memoranda or other 
papers required to be kept under price 
control will be preserved in keeping 
with the continuation of its enforce- 
ment duties for violations committed 
before June 30, 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAG PRICE RISE REFLECTS 
INCREASE IN RAW COTTON 


New York, N. Y.—The textile in- 
dustry as a whole has worked out 
new price lists in accordance with 
the plan of the Bankhead amend- 
ment to the now defunct price control 
law and 100-lb cottons are being 
quoted by bag houses at approxi- 
mately $41 per 1,000 higher than the 
adjustable ceilings in effect since 
early in March. 

That increase of about 4c per bag 
would have come regardless of 
whether the OPA died or was con- 
tinued, representatives of textile 
mills and bag houses point ‘out. The 
old ceilings were computed from 4 
base price of 26.3c per lb on raw cot- 
ton. The Bankhead parity amend- 
ment in the meantime had perm tted 
the advance of raw cotton to aout 
31%c lb on June 30 when the price 
law expired. Raw cotton closed last 
week end at approximately 34c. 

The OPA was preparing to an- 
nounce a schedule of adjusted ceil- 
ings on cotton textile goods that 
would have taken into consideration 
the increase in price of raw cotton 
when President Truman vetoed the 
price bill offered him by Congress. 

Price advances under the absence 








‘of controls, the textile manufactur- 


ers state, will be moderate and will 
be increased only to levels provided 
in the Bankhead amendment. This 
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apparently is the accepted rule 

in the market and will mean that 

ces will be about 20% higher than 
old OPA ceilings. 

Under the pending bill in Congress, 
raw cotton would not be under price 
control but manufactured cotton 
products, including flour and feed 
bags, would continue under OPA reg- 
wation. 

The long lull in the gray cotton 
goods market was broken last week 
as sizable lots were reported to have 
peen sold for near-by delivery. The 
bag industry received some goods. 
Deliveries were for spot and July, 
with a few contracts running into 
August. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 12.09, as 
compared with 8.39 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcu'ta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.12, as compared with 
1716 a year ago. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Exhausted Wheat 
Supplies Close 
Pacific Mills 


Portland, Ore.—Three of the larg- 
est flour mills in the Pacific North- 
west closed down last week, their 
wheat supplies having been exhaust- 





These mills had completed their 
export program for the government 
and had no wheat from which to 
grind domestic flour. Wheat will be 
arriving slowly, but it will probably 
take at least two weeks before mills 
are able to accumulate sufficient 
wheat _to warrant resumption of 
operations. 

All mills in the territory have held 
to OPA millfeed prices, endeavoring 
to hold the line against higher prices. 
How long they will be able to do 
that depends entirely upon market 
conditions and the OPA bill now up 
in Congress. Production is down to 
low levels with mills unable to furn- 
ish the requirements of the feed 
trade. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD CRISIS BLAMED ON 
LACK OF PROPER PLANS 


Washington, D. C.—Representative 
August H. Andresen, Republican of 
Minnesota, has blamed the failure of 
administration officials to make prop- 
er plans for “bringing the country 
face to face with the most serious 
food crisis in history.” 

He also asserted that “foreign in- 
terests” acquired food at Office of 
Price Administration prices here and 
that it was being resold “at fancy 
black market prices to people in 
other countries.” 

Mr. Andresen said that, instead 
of making adequate preparations im- 
mediately after last year’s big har- 
Vest, it was not until the middle 
of January that “drastic action was 
taken to curtail domestic consump- 
tion of wheat, corn and feed grains.” 

The Minnesotan, a member of the 
House Agriculture Committee, said 
President Truman and the State De- 
partment failed to inform the Agri- 
culture Department until after Jan. 
15 of food commitments made at 
Potsdam to care for starving people 
in the world. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


62% of Total U.S. Food Shipments 
to Europe Was Wheat or Wheat Flour 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States exported more than 16,700,000 
long tons of foodstuffs during the 
year which ended June 30, and 10,- 
336,000 tons, 62%, of that total was in 
wheat or its equivalent in. wheat 
flour, Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, disclosed in a report 
made July 12 to President Truman. 

This country’s 400,000,000-bu bread 
grain export commitment for the year 
was*met. Of the total, 225,000,000 
bus was shipped after Jan. 1, 1946. 

Secretary Anderson, in detailing 
the shipments of foodstuffs abroad 
in his report to the President, stated: 

“Grains.—A year ago it was indi- 
cated that the United States would 
be called on to export about 225,- 
000,000 bus of wheat during 1945-46. 
Later, in the fall, the total was 
raised to 325,000,000. By December, 
UNRRA, France and other claimants 
had been forced to raise their esti- 
mates of minimum requirements sev- 
eral times, and the United States 
agreed to undertake the export of a 
record total of 400,000,000 bus during 
the year. At that time advance es- 
timates placed wheat and flour ex- 
ports at 175,000,000 bus for the last 
six months of 1945. We therefore 
set a goal of 225,000,000 for the Jan- 
uary-June period, to bring the total 
for the year to the 400,000,000-bu 
commitment. 

“Later reports show that 192,000,- 
000 bus of wheat and flour were ac- 
tually shipped before Jan. 1, leav- 
ing only 208,000,000 to reach the 


‘ about the situation. 


400,000,000 total. We chose, how- 
ever, to stick to the 225,000,000-bu 
(6,000,000-ton) ‘goal’ figure which 
had already been announced. In ef- 
fect, therefore, we have been work- 
ing against a 400,000,000-bu commit- 
ment for the year, and a 417,000,000- 
bu goal. We knew from the first 
that all we could ship would not be 
enough to meet all needs, and we 
therefore have made every effort to 
exceed the commitment. 

“We have now passed the 400,000,- 
000-bu commitment, and will soon 
reach the 417,000,000-bu goal.” 

The special bonus programs of the 
government for the purchase of wheat 
and corn were necessary, Mr. Ander- 
son said, in order to get grain to mar- 
ket to meet the shipping schedules. 


Cites Continuing Needs 


“While it can be reported that we 
are nearing the end of the most 
urgent crisis for this year, and that 
the worst of the immediate dangers 
of famine have been forestalled,” 
Mr. Anderson said, “serious food 
needs abroad will continue for some 
time. 

“Devastated countries cannot re- 
turn to normal in a single year. 
When this year’s harvests are com- 
pleted for the northern hemisphere, 
we shall know a good deal more 
In the mean- 
time, we must continue relief ship- 
ments and be ready to meet at least 
the minimum future needs.” 

The United States had at ports on 
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July 1, ready for ship loading, enough 
wheat, flour, corn and corn products 
to bring the total amount above 
the 225,000,000-bu goal for the year 
ended June 30, Mr. Anderson said. 
The surplus over the goal, he added, 
will not be deducted from the 
planned export of “up to 250,000,000 
bus of wheat during the 1946-47 
year.” 

The real extent of this accomplish- 
ment in grain export, Mr. Anderson 
told the President, is brought out by 
the fact that the amount shipped 
is nearly double the original require- 
ment for the year which was present- 
ed to the Combined Food Board ‘a 
year ago. At that time, it was 
thought that the United States 
would be called upon to export only 
about 225,000,000 bus for the entire 
year, he explained. 

Adding rice, oats, rye and barley 
to the bread grains of the specific 
commitments, brings the total of all 
grains exported during the year to 
11,747,000 long tons—by far the 
largest volume in the total food ship- 
ments. 

“Grains, high in calories per unit 
and easily handled, were the great- 
est need for the hungry nations,” Mr. 
Anderson said in his report. 

Fats and oils, dairy products and 
meats were second in importance in 
the amounts shipped for relief, it 
was shown by the report. The to- 
tals for the year were: dairy prod- 
ucts, 764,000 tons; meats, 614,000 
tons, and fats and oils, 356,000 tons. 





Broader Base From Green Dot 
Increases Buying Pressure 


The announcement of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that green dot 
flour sold to the army in 1945 may 
be counted in the domestic flour base, 
brought an increase in inquiry and 
buying pressure from bakery flour 
purchasers last week. 

Apart from the fact that the an- 
nouncement had been expected for 
some time and had been calculated in 
millers’ plans, the new basis for fig- 
uring domestic flour quotas did not 
add enough extra milling run to en- 
able millers to respond to the urgent 
pleas for extra flour. 

The Department of Agriculture es- 
timated that the revision of the quota 
basis would provide about 2%2% more 
domestic production for the industry 
as a whole, which would amount to 
around 350,000 sacks monthly on the 
average. However, the position of 
different mills varies greatly in this 
respect. Some mills had little or no 
green dot bookings last year while 
others had much. For the mills with 
average green dot bookings, the dif- 
ference might amount to one day a 
week. For the industry it will be 
less. 

Nevertheless the revised basis is 
welcomed by the industry since it 
eliminates an unfairness which pre- 
viously prevailed in penalizing mills 
which last year acceded to army re- 
quests for flour and put aside do- 
mestic business they otherwise would 
have had. 

The green dot announcement was 


covered in amendment 11 to WFO 
144, which also provides that the or- 
der administrator may direct deliv- 
eries of up to 5% of each month’s 
permitted flour production to persons 
designated by the administrator. 
This is designed to take care of des- 
ignated purchasers, state and federal 
agencies and off-shore possessions 
and territories. If the persons to 
whom delivery is directed fail within 
10 days to furnish shipping instruc- 
tions to the miller, the designated 
quantity may be disposed of at the 
miller’s option. 

The importance of the 5% set-aside 
provision for CCC allocation has yet 
to be tested, and its effects are im- 
possible to guess until the provision 
has been in operation for a time. 

Most mills are not making any spe- 
cial provision from week to week 
to hold out 5% of their run, but feel 
that they can take it in stride when- 
ever directions are issued to them, 
even late in the month. If the CCC 
allocations are confined solely to state 
institutions, labor and prisoner camps 
and similar buyers, it is thought that 
the CCC reserve will not be an im- 
portant factor. 

Complete text of the amendment 
appears on page 43 of this journal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO BUILD LABORATORY 
Minneapolis, Minn.—General Mills, 
Inc., has announced plans to build a 
products control laboratory adjoin- 
ing its research laboratory here, 








The building will be two stories in 
height, with a high basement, and 
will be 105x45 feet in dimensions. 
Its construction was _ necessitated 
when the firm lost its lease on quar- 
ters in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Estimated cost of the 
building is $193,000. Approval has 
been obtained from the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


73-DAY BAKERY STRIKE 
SETTLED AT DES MOINES 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The 73-day-old 
bakery strike here was settled July 
12 when 251 members of local 34, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union, accepted a new 
contract offered by five major Des 
Moines bakeries. 

The contract was dated May 1, 
1946, and is to run for one year. It 
did not provide for back pay for 
employees who have been on strike 
since April 30. 

The contract will give an average 
increase of 13c an hour, and night 
workers will continue to draw 5c an 
hour more than day workers. There 
is no material change in the union 
shop clause, it was reported. 

Before the walkout, the union had 
asked an increase of 25c an hour, and 
the bakers had met this with a 
counter offer of 7c. The union made 
a second offer in May which called 
for a 12%c an hour increase. The 
bakers turned this down and offered 
8%c, which the union rejected. 

Bakeries involved were Ungles 
Baking Co., Colonial Baking Co., Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Schulze Baking 
Co. and Supreme Baking Co. 
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ABUNDANT WHEAT, CORN, OATS 
CROP IN SIGHT, BOARD SAYS 


Fourth Billion-Bushel Wheat Yield Seen—Corn Headed 
for All-Time Record—Oats Outturn Near a 
Record—Carry-over Stocks Small 


Washington, D. C. — The nation’s 
largest crop of corn on record is in 
prospect for this year, along with 
near record production of wheat and 
oats, the United States Crop Report- 
ing Board announced in its July 10 
forecast. Except for 1942, the re- 
ported condition of all crops is the 
best in seven years. 

The indicated production of 1,090,- 
092,000 bus of all wheat is second 
only to the record 1945 production 
of 1,123,143,000 bus and is the nation’s 
fourth billion-bushel wheat crop. Win- 
ter wheat contributes the major part 
of the large crop—857,163,000 bus— 
with a record production practically 
assured. Both harvested acreages 
and yield in the southwest exceeded 
preharvested expectations. 


Drouth Cuts Spring Wheat 

The relatively low spring-wheat 
production, estimated at 232,929,000 
bus, reflects the effects of insufficient 
rains and late freezes in some of the 
principal spring wheat producing 
states. Although durum wheat acre- 
age is up from last year, yields are 
expected to return to the level of 
some of the earlier dry years. In- 
dicated durum production of 26,089,- 
000 bus is 26% below the good crop 
produced last year and 18% below 
average. Other spring wheat produc- 
tion of 206,840,000 bus is down 22% 
from the 265,000,000 bus produced 
last year, due primarily to moisture 
deficiency in the northern plains 
states and reduced acreage in some 
areas of the Pacific northwest. 

The addition of approximately 57,- 
000,000 bus, or 5.5% to total wheat 
production since the special mid-June 
estimate of 1,033,000,000 bus is at- 
tributable mainly to larger harvested 
acreage and higher yields of winter 
wheat than were estimated earlier, 
and improvement due to. timely 
though insufficient rains after mid- 
June in the spring-wheat belt. 

Indicated corn crop is 3,341,- 
646,000 bus, compared with the pre- 
ceding record of 3,203,000,000 har- 
vested in 1944 and with 3,018,410,000 
in 1945. 

Production of oats is estimated at 
1,471,026,000 bus, compared with 1,- 
547,663,000 harvested last year, which 
was the largest oats crop ever raised. 
Barley production is placed at 230,- 
278,000 bus against 263,961,000 last 
year and the 1935-44 average of 289,- 
598,000. 

In commenting on the report the 
department said the nation’s corn 
cribs will have more corn in them this 
year than ever before if the all-time 
high production indicated by July 1 
prospects materializes. The expected 
yield an acre of 36.5 bus on the 91,- 
500,000 acres for harvest, which is 
virtually the same as last year, would 
also be an all-time high. 


Farm Stocks Small 


Stocks of corn crop July 1, 1946, 
were the smallest this date in the 
last nine years. Stocks were 30% 
less than a year ago and -14% less 
than average. Stocks in the north 
central states were only two thirds 
as large as last year and 20% less 
than average. 

Spurred by the government pur- 


chase program to obtain wheat for 
relief purposes, and by prospects for 
another bumper crop this year, stocks 
of old wheat on farms July 1, 1946, 
were reduced to 42,703,000 bus—less 
than half of reserves on farms a year 
ago and the smallest since 1937. Farm 
stocks on July 1 this year represent 
only 3.8% of production in the pre- 
ceding year compared with 8.3% on 
July 1, 1945, and an average of 10.6%. 


Disappearance from farms of 161,- 
000,000 bus since April 1, 12,000,000 
bus greater than the previous record 
of 149,000,000 in 1945, and compares 
with average disappearance of about 
85,000,000. By July 1, farm stocks had 
reached an abnormally low level in 
a majority of the states. In the east- 
ern deficit-wheat producing states, 
stocks were about as large as at this 
time a year ago, but in most other 
states farmers held much smaller 
quantities. 


July forecast of crop yields, with com- 
parisons, follow (000’s omitted): 


July 1 June 1 Final, 1935-44 

1946 1946 1945 Aver. 
Wtr. wh. 857,163 809,067 823,177 619,019 
Spr.wh. 206,840  ...... 264,946 173,756 
Dur. wh. 26,089  ...... 35,020 29,330 
Allspr. 232,929 224,072 299,966 203,085 
All wh. 1,090,092 1,033,139 1,123,143 618,019 


Corn 3,341,646 cos 3,018,410 2,608,499 
Oats 1,471,026 1,493,783 1,547,663 1,129,441 
Rye 20,897 20,759 ~ 42,356 
Barley 230,278 


230,559 289,598 


Flax Pe rrr 36,688 23,426 
*Tame 

hay rrery 91,573 80,254 
*Wild 

hay pte. Serre 13,378 13,378 
*Allhay 94,368  ...... 104,951 93,632 


June 14 “special’’_estimates on wheat. 

*Tons. 

Acreages for harvest (000’s omitted) and 
indicated yield per acre of various crops, 


with comparisons, are here shown: 
Bus 

co Acres—, r—per acre— 

1946 1945 Aver. 1946 1945 
Wtr. wh. .. 47,277 46,678 39,113 18.1 17.6 
Spr: wh. .. 15,989 16,092 13,803 12.9 16.5 
Dur. wh. . 2,474 1,970 2,488 10.8 17.8 
All wheat . 65,680 64,740 55,404 16.6 17.3 
oO ere 91,487 91,202 91,698 36.5 33.1 
OO ee 43,012 41,503 36,711 34.2 37.3 
i. Boo 1,775 1,981 3,410 11.8 13.3 
Barley .... 10,061 10,195 10,195 22.9 25.9 
a | arr 2,465 3,914 2,673 8.2 9.4 
Soybeans . 11,614 13,412 9,886 oes oes 
Tame hay . 59,086 59,791 57,879 1.41 1.53 
Wild hay . 14,227 14,311 12,552 -78 -93 


Farm stocks July 1, wiith comparisons, 
are given as follows (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn, Oats, 

(old crop) bus bus 
Perera rere 42,703 515,341 277,973 
as SEES ee 89,405 738,591 596,160 
ern 103,742 561,181 185,293 
0) err 188,675 799,235 235,060 
Ser 163,700 761,363 192,398 
SET ee ee ee 87,366 754,464 220,048 
Saree 83,146 835,223 143,488 
Sear 90,372 849,765 187,713 
ERE 59,113 642,922 196,065 
eee eer 21,851 155,115 88,156 
Ar er 43,988 394,794 246,952 
SS Sens oe 41,926 202,459 70,492 
0 eee 60,323 474,370 107,577 
1935-44 average. 88,259 596,160 177,771 


Spring Wheat Heads 
Filling Better Than 
Expected Earlier 


Marked appreciation in the con- 
dition of spring wheat is reported 
since, July 1, when the data for 
the official July 10 estimate was 
gathered. Generous rains have fall- 
en” 6ver Wide areas and as a result 
heads are filling better than ex- 
pected earlier. Despite the im- 
provement;.-however, the crop is not 
expected to turn out better than 
average. 

In North Dakota, the largest 
spring wheat state, condition of the 


crop is reported poor to excellent. 
The poor condition is in some central 
and northwestern sections and is due 
to drouth earlier in the season. Prog- 
ress of the crop the past week was 
generally excellent. Late sown spring 
wheat in South Dakota continues to 
make fine headway, with heads fill- 
ing much better: than expected. Some 
leaf and stem rust has made its ap- 
pearance in fields the past week. 
Spring grains in Montana are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, with a con- 
siderable acreage of spring wheat 
heading. Winter wheat is ripening 
and harvesting will start in many 
sections in the last 10 days of July. 
Combining of wheat, oats and bar- 
ley in Oklahoma is practically. fin- 
ished and most of the stubble land 
has been plowed ‘in the southwest- 
ern counties. Kansas harvesting con- 
tinues in full swing, with some dam- 
age reported on wheat piled on the 
ground from recent rains. Nebraska 
harvest is moving rapidly. ; 
The Pacific Northwest wheat crop 
for the sixth consecutive year will 
be above the 1930-40 average in quan- 
tity and test weight. The promise of 
protein is not so good. Some experts 
say that the protein in hard winter 
wheat will be 1% -lower. than last 
year, and it was below normal in 
1945. Some of it may be used in 
bread flour though, while mills are 
awaiting maturity of the Montana 
crop. The old wheat may be con- 
sidered as entirely exhausted since 
the clean up of the bins was less 
than had been promised, probably 
due to some black market leakage. 
In Canada, the condition of fall 
wheat at the end of June was esti- 
mated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at 101% of normal, against 
97% a year ago, and spring wheat 
122%, against 101%. The spring 
wheat situation in the prairie prov- 
inces presents a fairly bright picture, 
the bureau says, adding that a larger 
percentage of the wheat crop is cur- 
rently being sown on summer fal- 
lowed land than was the case in 
prewar years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARLY SOFT WHEAT SHOWS 
AROUND 10.50% PROTEIN 


Toledo, Ohio.—While it is ‘alto- 
gether too early to assess the new 
soft wheat quality and movement has 
been light so far, early arrivals at 
Toledo seem to indicate little higher 
protein this year, possibly around 
10.50%. Harvest is in full swing but 
no one can predict how readily farm- 
ers will sell, as they are not in actual 
need of money. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MANAGERS ANNOUNCED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Robert Mc- 
Kercher has been named manager 
for the International Milling Co. at 
Ponca City, Okla., sucgeeding L. L. 
Gunkelman, who has been transfer- 
red, effective Aug: 1, to Sioux City, 
Iowa, where he will be manager for 
the company. 

















FIRST NEW CROP WHEAT 
ARRIVES AT PORTLAND 
Portland, Oregon.—The first car of 
wheat from the new crop arrived here 
on July 10. It was No. 1 yellow hard 
winter wheat, with a test weight of 
60.5 Ibs. The car came from Win- 
dust, Wash., and was purchased by 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
wheat is moving slowly, the first car 
coming in approximately . six days 
later than. usual. 





New crop. - 
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Flour Aid for 400 
N.Y. Bakers Snarled 
in USDA Red Tape 


New York, N. Y.—Although indj- 
rect promises of flour from a repre. 
sentative of the Department of Agri. 
culture averted a planned shut-down 
of 400 specialty bakeries here July 8 
action on relief plans finally bogged 
down following a lengthy question- 
naire from USDA that Jacob Wal- 
ters, executive secretary of the Spe. 
cialty Bakery Owners of America, 
said was “impossible to answer.” 

Following conversations with the 
Senate small business committee and 
local and Washington representatives 
of USDA and having reported the 
minimum amount of flour needed by 
the group here, the bakers announced 
that the shut-down had been averted 
and were informed July 6 that some 
flour could be procured “within cight 
days.” a 

However, this action hinged on the 
bakers’ association sending the n:mes 
of mills, mill representatives or ‘ocal 
flour merchants selling flour to cach 
individual baker. 


This information was sent by Jacob 
Walters and the. next day a reply 
was received asking 10 more «ues- 
tions pertinent to the business of 
each of the 400 bakers. It wes at 
this point that all plans for the {lour 
shipment collapsed. 

The specialty bakers do not have 
any current plans for a suspension of 
operations but, according to Mr. Wal- 
ters, 50 retail bakers in New York 
closed last week because of exhausted 
flour supplies. 
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BOARD DIRECTORS GIVEN 
TRADING PERIOD CONTROL 


Chicago, Ill.—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, through ballot 
vote of the membership, have been 
given authority to shorten the hours 
of trading and to declare holidays by 
regulations. Under such a regulation 
it will be possible for the directors to 
follow the practice of the security 
and some of the commodity exchanges 
in operating on a five-day week dur- 
ing the summer months. 
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Large USDA Flour 
Takings Push Total 
Well Above 1945 


Washington; D, —C~“Government 
purchases of flour between July 1 and 
12, amountirig to 10,206;955 sacks, 
bring the total government procure- 
ment of flour at this time to 25'% in 
excess of the entire flour purcliases 
by War Food Administration in 1945. 

Government procurement officials 
say that in the purchases made «ince 
price control has lapsed they ‘save 
been -paying approximately _ the 
amount of the subsidy, which was 
formerly paid to the millers. 

Further procurement plans ar: it- 
definite, but officials at the United 


- States Department of Agriculture say 


they expect that they will take 4 
much of the 1946-47 export program 
in the form of flour as foreign na 
tions’ requirements will permit. 


July 16, 
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USDA May Make 
Grain Available 
in Deficit Areas 


Washington, D. C.—Consideration 
js being given by United States De- 
ent of Agriculture grain branch 
officials to make wheat available to 
relieve acute feed shortages wher- 
ever they exist, it has been learned 
here. What form this relief will take 
and its extent has not been revealed, 
put it is learned that grain branch 
officials have tentatively given their 
approval and action may be forth- 
coming shortly. 

Despite this hopeful news, trade 
sources state that high policy officials 
at the USDA are adamant in their 
refusa! to consider relaxation of 
wheat restrictions later this year, 
even with an indicated over-all grain 
crop of approximately 6,000,000,000 
bus. 

One official who expressed opposi- 
tion to any relaxation this year is 
allege’ to have stated that we can- 
not afford to let down the bars until 
the 1947 crop indications are clearly 
seen. Grain trade sources have feared 
this aititude at the USDA and expect 
that this “mother knows best” pre- 
cept may dominate policy at the 
USDA for many months to come. 
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NEW OFFICERS NAMED 
BY MORRISON MILLING CO. 


Denton, Texas.——At the annual 
meeting of directors of the Morrison 
Milling Co., Denton, Texas, recently, 
Edward W. Morrison, Jr., was elected 
vice president and secretary and J. B. 
Brown was chosen treasurer. E. Wal- 
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ter Morrison was reelected president 
of the firm. 

0. A. Powell, of Wichita, Kansas, 
and E. W. Morrison, Jr., were elected 
to the board of directors, which was 
enlarged to five members. Hold-over 
directors are E. W. Morrison, Sr., 
Mrs. E. W. Morrison, and H. B. Mc- 
Kibbin, Wichita, Kansas. 
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CUBA PLEDGES CONTINUED 
SUGAR SHIPMENTS TO U. S. 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced it has 
been assured by Cuba that sugar 
shipments to the United States would 
be continued without interruption 
under the interim purchase plan ar- 
rangement now in force. Negotia- 
tions as to a final agreement will con- 
tinue, but no action is contemplated 
in Cuba which, would interfere with 
regular and orderly shipments to the 
United States. 











EXEMPTION ASKED FOR 
GRAIN PRICES 


Cleveland, Ohio—The following 
telegram has been sent to Senators 
Clyde Reed and Robert Taft in Wash- 
ington by William A. Pitman presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors: 

“We feel that grain and grain 
products, which are closely related 
to meat, should be exempt from price 
control. Otherwise grain will be 
channeled into meat production, caus- 
ing a more severe shortage of flour 
and bread, which are critically short 
now. Therefore, we solicit your sup- 
port for an amendment to exempt 
grain and grain products from price 
control.” 











1946 Hard Winter Protein Content 
About Same as 1945, Chemists Say 


Kansas City, Mo.—A general up- 
ward trend in the protein content of 
the new crop hard winter wheat be- 
ing received in markets in the South- 
west will permit maintaining approx- 
imately the same flour protein levels 
comparable with the 1945 crop, the 
Southwest Cereal Chemists 1946 Crop 
Reporting Committee stated in its 
fourth weekly review of the current 
Wheat crop, issued July 10. 

The detailed report of the commit- 
tee follows: 

“During the past week the harvest 
has moved rapidly through the west- 
ern and northwestern sections of the 
territory so that a much more com- 
plete picture of the entire area has 
been obtained. 

“The. picture shows an incréase in 
the amount of relatively high protein 
Wheat which is available. Kansas has 
gtown a large crop of wheat and the 
data points to the fact that there is 
& substantial amount of it which is 
above 12% protein. Two weeks ago 
there was very little indication of 
much relatively high protein wheat 
but that was before tests were made 
on wheat from the western third of 
Kansas. The section has grown 
Wheat of higher protein content than 
Was’ expected. 

“The influence of this higher pro- 
tein wheat is reflected in the protein 
average of the different market lab- 
*ratories. On July 8 the average 
Protein content of all wheat received 
at the different markets having state 


” 


laboratories was 11.48%. This is an 
increase of .13% over last week and 
an increase of .73% over the average 
of two weeks ago. The committee 
now feels that new wheat flour will 
soon reach approximately the same 
protein levels which were maintained 
generally last year. 

“The picture of the crop is also 
brighter because of a general sub- 
stantial improvement in baking char- 
acteristics. A higher percentage of 
the samples tested show an improve- 
ment in mixing tolerance. However, 
with the improvement noted, the flour 
still requires less mixing than the 
1945 crop flour and must still be 
classified as critical in this respect. 
Bakers may expect the present ship- 
ments of flour to reflect this improve- 
ment in mixing tolerance and, the 
improvement should continue as mills 
are able to acquire stocks of wheat 
thus enabling them to select and 
blend more adequately. 

“Along with the improvement not- 
ed in mixing tolerance, has been an 
improvement in other critical factors 
referred to in previous reports and 
a corresponding improvement in vol- 
ume and internal characteristics of 
the loaf. 

“It is still impossible to state spe- 
cifically what the final value of the 
flour will eventually be since there 
are still several questions remaining 
to be answered. For example: Will 
recently removed government restric- 
tions again be imposed? How rapid- 


ly will the better types of wheat dis- 
appear because of the unprecedented 
demand for it? How much of the 
better type of wheat has actually 
been grown? How much has suf- 
fered spoilage due to the lack of box- 
ears for shipment and the necessity 
of storing considerable amounts of 


improperly matured grain on the 


ground? These are some of the 
problems being faced by the industry 
and having a bearing on the over-all 
crop quality picture. All labora- 
tories have reported an increasingly 
larger number of representative sam- 
ples of the crop and much data is 
being accumulated and should be 
available for consideration in next 
week’s report.” . 
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CO-OP TOLD TO STOP 


BUYING CONSIGNMENTS 


<>— 
Minnesota Warehouse Commission Is- 
sues “Cease and Desist” Order, 
Effective in 20 Days 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Culminating a 
prolonged series of hearings and con- 
tinuances, the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission on July 
9 ordered the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association to “cease and 
desist” from buying grain consigned 
to it for sale and the following day 
granted a stay of 20 days for the or- 
der to become effective. 

The cease and desist order states 
that such grain buying practices are 
in violation of a 1941 state law, the 
regulations of the commission and are 
contrary to the rules of the Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce. Recent- 
ly, the commission renewed the as- 
sociation’s license to do business in 
Minnesota, with Commissioner Ray 
P. Chase dissenting. 

Since the decision of the commis- 
sion appears to be the final step that 
it can take, it appears that the next 
move will be to test the commission’s 
stand through a friendly court case. 

According to C. E. Nieman, coun- 
sel for FUGTA, testimony presented 
as evidence by the state in issuing 
the cease and desist order was not 
relevant to the present case, but was 
mixed with other testimony which 
had been presented in the hearings 
which have been going on for the past 
year. 

Such a suit was brought against 
the FUGTA last week by the Clinton 
(Minn.) Co-operative Farmers Eleva- 
tor Association, a member co-opera- 
tive. The suit, argued before Judge 
Kenneth G. Brill in Ramsey County 
district court, seeks to restrain the 
FUGTA from buying grain shipped to 
it as a commission merchant. 

Eleven Twin Cities grain firms have 
been given until July 19 to file a 
brief in the suit, the firms’ interven- 
tion in the suit being on the grounds 
that the suit is a friendly suit and 
“the true facts will not come out.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA FEED MEN TO HOLD 
ANNUAL PARTY, AUG. 12 


The annual Boar’s Head party and 
jamboree of the Iowa feed trade will 
be held Aug. 12, at the Hesperion 
Club, Des Moines. 
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NEW BAKERS’ CONTRACT 


Vancouver, B. C. — Negotiations 
have been completed on a new con- 
tract with the Master Bakers Associ- 
ation here, which prevides a 40-hour 
week and a $2.50 weekly raise for 
approximately 500 bakers. Men's 
jobbers rate is increased ‘to $8 per 
day and women’s to $5.60. oy 
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Processing Export 
Licenses Starts; 
Exemptions Lowered 


Washington, D. C.—The govern- 
ment is processing flour export li- 
cense applications for the July-Au- 
gust period on the basis of the more 
liberal allotments authorized earlier. 

Flour Millers Export Association 
officials say that approved licenses on 
the basis of the historical experience 
of exporting millers during the base 
period 1944-45 are being sent directly 
to the millers. 

However, there has been a definite 
tightening of procedure in regard to 
minimum dollar exemption under the 
formal export controls. Previously, 
in the case of flour, this. commodity 
was exempted from specific license 
control in quantities not exceeding 
$500. Under the revised export pro- 
cedure, the minimum dollar quantity 
of exemption has been reduced to 
$100. 

The reason for this change was 
brought about when it was discovered 
that the former minimum exemption 
was a loophole, whereby flour was 
being exported in these exempted 
minimum quantities to countries 
which were not authorized alloca- 
tions. It is seen that on the basis of 
a minimum exemption of $100, at- 
tempts to by-pass the allocation quo- 
tas is not profitable. ; 
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A.A.C.C. PRESIDENT TO SPEAK 

Kansas City, Mo.—Paul Logue of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will be the speak- 
er at a meeting of the Kansas City 
Section of the association, to be held 
at the Hotel President Aug. 7. 
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WHEAT FUTURES TRADING 
HITS LOW FISCAL RECORD 


Washington, D. C.—Trading in 
grain futures during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1946, was mixed, ac- 
cording to reports of the Commodity 
Exchange Authority, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In wheat a new low record of 1,- 
474,040,000 bus was set, while trading 
in oats soared to 2,435,767,000 bus, 
the highest in 21 years. 

Rye futures volume amounted to 
nearly 2,000,000,000 bus, just about 
half of the record total of last year, 
but 148% above the average 20-year 
annual volume. Trading in all grain 
futures amounted to a little more 
than 6,000,000,000 bus, 25% below 
last year’s 8,000,000,000-bu mark. 

Trading in cotton futures totaled 
60,354,000 bales during the fiscal 
year, an increase of 60% over the 
preceding year and, except for 1942, 
the largest since 1934. 

The volume of trading in egg fu- 
tures established a new high record 
at 79,267 carlots, nearly double the 
total of last year. 

Trading in potato futures increased 
from nearly nothing to 6,212 carlots. 
Futures trading in butter, lard and 
cottonseed oil was light. 
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WHEAT YIELDS HEAVY 
Wichita, Kansas—Harvest is §fin- 
ished in- Sedgwick county and the 
crop is the best in six years. The 
210,000 aeres harvested yielded ap- 
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Increased availability of wheat, 
with liberal amounts of the new win- 
ter crop filtering into spring wheat 
grinding centers, has afforded fur- 
ther improvement in the flour busi- 
ness, although the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration legislation continues as a 
severe check-rein on transactions. 
Buyers are. avid for flour, 
but mills are cautious about ex- 
tending themselves, fearing possible 
rollbacks in prices if controls are re- 
newed. Occasional forward sales 
have been made, but not in heavy 
volume, and on such business can- 
cellation is provided for if OPA con- 
trols are reinstated. Some large mills 
have adopted the policy of selling 
flour f.o.b. mill, rather than run the 
risk of rollbacks while the merchan- 
dise is in transit. 

The government announcement 
that green dot flour sold to the army 
last year might be counted into the 
domestic sales base is helpful to many 
individual mills, but for the industry 
as a whole the overall gain is not 
great. The government estimated 
that the change would permit the in- 
dustry to make around 242% more 
monthly than before. The announce- 
ment on green dot, however, had 
the effect of stepping up the pres- 
sure from bakers for flour. Export 
flour business is virtually nil, due 
to delay in July-August export licen- 
ses, although these licenses are ex- 
pected to start this week. There is 
plenty of foreign demand, with in- 
quiries ranging from 5,000 to 50,000 
sacks. 

Southwestern Sales Increase 


Sales in the Southwest last week 
amounted to around 71% of capacity, 
a slight increase over the previous 
period, when the average was 63%. 
A year ago, the bookings were 22% 
of capacity. In spite of the necessity 
of maintaining a cautious wheat buy- 
ing policy, mills have been able to 
step up their manufacturing opera- 
tions a little further and are anxious 
to turn out flour to the greatest per- 
mitted extent to fill the insistent do- 
mestic demand. Rate of milling oper- 
ations at Kansas City increased to 
88% of capacity, a level 10 points 
over the previous week and the same 
as a year ago. The price range has 
been fairly steady and has not fluc- 
tuated with the erratic changes in 
wheat, except in a limited way. 
While it is true that most buyers 
will pay almost anything for flour, 
the vast majority of sales has been 
within 10c either way from $4.65, 
bulk, for bakery flour. 


Northwest Books More 


Mills in the Northwest were en- 
abled to take on an increased volume 
of bakery flour business as a result of 
obtaining some CCC loan wheat, 
along with purchases of new crop 
winter wheat. Bookings mostly were 
for quick shipment, although some 
were for July-August, sellers’ option. 
A little government flour business 
was booked and family distributors 
were in the market, though in a lim- 
ited way because of the OPA uncer- 
tainty. Exporters are receiving li- 
censes for Brazil and Venezuela and 
expect definite information about Cu- 
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FLOUR SALES EXPAND, BUT OPA 
FEARS STILL HOLD CHECK-REIN 


Increased Availability of Wheat Makes Possible Increased 
Bookings—Shipments Held to Immediate or 
Prompt on Rollback Fears 


ban licenses soon. Sales by north- 
western mills last week rose to 128% 
of capacity, as compared with 75% 
a week earlier and 26% a year ago. 


Eastern Situation Improves 


Buffalo mills continue to hold sales 
to a minimum, although a few orders 
were reported booked for the first 
half of August shipment. Optimism 
is increasing in view of the favorable 
wheat crop outlook. New York re- 
ports improvement in the volume of 
flour arriving, particularly from the 
Southwest, and the supply situation 
is creeping back toward normal. 
Buyers avidly seize all offerings and 
as yet the supply does not approach 
the demand. 

The previously tight situation at 
Boston is somewhat easier and mill 
agents are able to cover hardship 
needs of buyers more adequately. 
Shipment, however, is limited to not 
more than seven days, due to uncer- 
tainty over OPA legislation. Bakers 
are glad to receive flour but are con- 
cerned over absorbing the increased 
cost without a proportionate increase 
in baked goods prices. 


Chicago, Cleveland Better 

Offerings at Chicago were a little 
freer last week and sales increased. 
The bulk of transactions continued 
in one and two carlots, although a 
few were in larger amounts. Most 
of the business was in hard winter 
wheat flour, but a few spring wheat 


mills accepted business to be ground 
from CCC loan wheat. 

Flour business in the Southeast 
has taken on a brighter color. At- 
lanta reports many cars of flour in 
transit to that territory, which 
should relieve the tightness in the 
near future. Mill representatives say 
that a good sign is the fact that buy- 
ers are beginning to quibble over 
prices in some instances. Some buy- 
ers, particularly the family distribu- 
tors, are not too anxious to place 
orders for forward shipment because 
of OPA uncertainty and are inclined 
to hold to a day-to-day business. 
Blenders ‘are getting in better shape, 
also. 

A number of large mills in the Pa- 
cific Northwest were reported to have 
closed down last week as a result of 
exhausted wheat supplies. Future 
wheat purchases and flour sales are 
being held in check by the OPA un- 
certainty, as everyone fears a roll- 
back in prices if controls are re- 
newed. New wheat is being harves- 
ted, but little is moving to market 
so far. 


Production 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 381,618 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 2,837,416 sacks, compared with 2,- 
455,798 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,555,326 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,177,564 sacks and 
three years ago 2,908,606. Produc- 
tion increased 209,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week; 85,000 in 
the Southwest; 12,000 in Buffalo; 
231,000 in the central and southeast- 
ern states, while production decreased 
155,000 sacks in the north Pacific 
Coast. 





Durum Mills Whittle Down Backlog 
of Orders; Demand Remains Heavy 


Inquiry for durum granulars shows . 


no signs of diminishing. The mac- 
aroni trade is hard-pressed for sup- 
plies of raw materials, and welcomes 
any shipments mills can make to 
them. Mills have been getting a 
little more durum from the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and are run- 
ning five to six days a week. This 
has enabled them to take care of 
many distress cases, but it will be 
a long time before the holes are 
filled. 

New durum ordinarily does not 
begin moving in volume until after 
Labor Day, so that running time of 
mills during August will depend en- 
tirely upon how much durum is al- 
located to them by the CCC. 

Country elevators are being swept 
clean, preparatory to the movement 
of the new crop, and an occasional 
car or two of durum arrives for 
sale. The going price the past week 
was $2.26 bu, or 32c over the old 
ceiling. Probably less than half a 
dozen cars arrived for sale and when 
this quantity was mixed with the 
CCC allotment, it was comparatively 
so little that rather than disturb the 
set price, millers absorbed the extra 
cost and held quotations at $4.40 
sack, bulk Minneapolis, which is the 
old ceiling plus the subsidy. 

The July 10 government estimate 
of 26,089,000 bus on the new durum 
crop was not very encouraging, show- 
ing a decrease of 26% from last 
year. Weather, however, has been 


favorable since July 1, and millers 


are hopeful that the final outturn 
will be better than the July esti- 
mate. Whatever the total is, millers 
say, it will be entirely inadequate 
to meet the needs of the trade. 


In an effort to keep prices as low 


as possible pending outcome of ef- 
forts to revive OPA, eastern maca- 
roni manufacturers temporarily are 
absorbing the increased cost of du- 
rum flour resulting from the loss of 
the subsidy, although most manufac- 
turers have been compelled to in- 
crease their prices by about 1%c per 
lb, to compensate for other cost in- 
creases during the past two years and 
for reduced operations due to durum 
shortage. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, July 13, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Dur. or better..$2.24 @2.26 $2.23@2.25 
2 Dur. or better... 2.23 @2.25 ST 
3 Dur. or better... 2.22 @2.24 eee HR tee 
4 Dur. or better.. 2.21 @2.23 a eee 
5 Dur. or better.. 2.19% @2.21% ...@... 
1 Red Durum ....2.10 @2.12 2.09@2.11 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Telly T-13 wccvccccseces *157,295 75 
Previous week ....... 86,523 41 
BO BO sccivcavcues 169,305 81 
Crop year 
production 
July i-July 18, 1946 ....csccenee 243,818 
July i-July 14, 1946 ...cccccsess 318,674 


*Preliminary. 
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FREE FEED TRADING 


ENDS BLACK MARKETS | 


More Millfeed and Linseed Meal 
in Regular Channels—Price 
Still Uncertain 


Though feed markets continue un- 
settled and filled with uncertainty a 
trading basis on some items gradually 
has been established. Demand slack- 
ened following the first sharp price 
advances over previously existing 
ceilings. Feed retailers and the small- 
er distributors, especially, appear un- 
willing to take hold at current ask- 
ing prices. Processors, however, re- 
port a fairly good business with feed 
manufacturers whose stocks of ingre- 
dients had been depleted. The elimina- 
tion of barter and exchange deals 
placed more millfeed and linseed meal 
in regular trade channels than has 
been available for months, despit« the 
current limited output of these feds, 
Quotations on feedstuffs generally 
still are too few to establish definite 
market trends or to determine a 
feedstuffs price index, the Production 
and Marketing Administration, which 
conducts the index service reporis. 


Millfeeds $65 to $74 Ton 

At Minneapolis, millfeeds vere 
quoted in a wide range. Some unills 
did not insist on all the traffic would 
bear and sold some feed below the 
generally quoted prices to their reg- 
ular trade. Bookings of bran, siand- 
ard middlings and wheat mixed feed 
were made within a range of $65 to 
$70 ton, Minneapolis basis. Most of 
the transactions were made at around 
$69, delivered Chicago rate points. 
All trade was for nearby shipment, 
with buyers interested in covering 
only their immediate seeds at pres- 
ent levels. Manufacturers also re- 
ported the demand for formula feeds 
less aggressive at the higher levels. 
Formula feeds in the Minneapolis 
trade area were generally marked up 
$12 to $15 a ton over the June 30 
prices. 

Wheat millfeeds at the Chicago 
market were quoted from $70 to $74 
ton. Demand was hesitant, with 
dealers unwilling to make long term 
commitments and buying only to cov- 
er immediate needs. At Kansas City, 
wheat feeds moved in regular dis- 
tributing channels to a greater extent 
than for some time. Moderately ac- 
tive trade took place at prices rang- 
ing from $67 to $68 ton, Kansas City. 
Increased quantities of new crop oats 
and barley assisted feed manufactur- 
ers in bringing production of formula 
feeds more in line with consumer 
demand. ; 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 33,956 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of :mill- 
feed being accepted as the mil'feed 
yield per hundredweight of {iour. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 29,437 tons 
in the week previous and 56,415 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 63,39 
tons as compared with 108,020 tons in 
the corresponding period a year ag? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIPPERS BOARD TO MEET 
The quarterly meeting of the 








'. Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 


will be held at Duluth July 24. Paul 
F. Scheuenemann, vice president of 
Peavey Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
will be the chairman. 
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Wheat Markets Very Nervous 
on OPA Bill Vagaries 


Millers, Dealers Cautious—Protein Premiums Show 
Strength—Crop Report Favorable—Spring Receipts Light 


Grain markets continued in a high- 
ly nervous state throughout last week 
due to the erratic trend of amend- 
ments to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration bill as it progressed through 
the Senate. With no futures market 
to provide hedging protection, deal- 
ers in cash wheat proceeded very 
cautiously, making their transactions 
on a day-to-day basis in so far as 

ible in order to minimize losses 


in the event price controls did not 


pan out right. 

The exemption of grains from ceil- 
ings late in the Senate negotiations 
was cheerful, except that flour and 
other cereal products made from 
grains were kept under controls. This 
would place millers at a disadvantage 
in competing with feeders for wheat 
supplies and would necessitate con- 
tinuance of subsidies on milling 
wheat, which, in an erratic market, 
would be a constant source of worry. 


Crop Report Favorable 

The July 10 official crop report was 
an exceedingly optimistic document, 
forecasting a wheat crop of 1,090,- 
000,000 bus, a corn yield of 3,300,000,- 
000 and an oats outturn of 1,471,000,- 
000 bus. Such a wheat yield would 
be the fourth billion bushel crop in 
the nation’s history. Reserves of old 
crop wheat, however, are extremely 
limited, July 1 farm stocks having 
been reduced to 42,703,000 bus after 
an April-June disappearance totaling 
161,000,000 bus. The new winter 
wheat harvest is considerably earlier 
than usual and as of July 1, 28,250,- 
000 bus of 1946 crop wheat had been 
placed in store at terminal markets, 
which is the largest quantity of new 
wheat in that position on that date 
since statistics first were compiled in 


Price Action Erratic 


Cash wheat markets at Kansas 
City are decidedly erratic, varying 
up and down from day to day in a re- 
flection of sentiment as to prospects 
of OPA’s return. Buyers are neces- 
sarily wary and sellers are not anx- 
ious on downswings, since few of 
them are carrying over wheat in any 
important volume from day-to-day. 
Mill buyers have been in and out of 
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WHEAT MOVEMENT SLOWS ON 
ROLLBACK FEARS 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Farmers are 
busy plowing for the 1947 wheat 
crop. Country elevators are afraid 
of a price rollback and short of 
cars, so the wheat movement declined 
last week in spite of the fact consid- 
erable grain is still piled on the 
ground in the western territory. A 
lot of this wheat will be lost because 
Some of it was too moist when cut 
and has been drenched by rains since 
harvest. Trading was moderately 
brisk last week in the Hutchinson 
cash market. All grades of wheat 
found fairly ready takers, mostly 

representatives of the larger 
mills. Highest recorded sale was 
$2.21, Kansas City basis, for 14.5% 
Protein. Lowest sale posted was at 
$2.08, and most wheat sold at $2.10@ 
215. Protein came in increasing 
—” from the western end of the 


a 





the market and seldom have all been 
interested in purchasing on the same 
day. Ordinary wheat is bringing 
around $2.03, slightly over the recent 
low point. 

A feature of the Kansas City mar- 
ket has been the considerable strength 
shown in protein premiums most of 
the time with mills competing for 
protein at times. While not well-es- 
tablished, the protein scale at the 
week end started at 11.50% at 1c 
over ordinary up to 5@6c for 12% 
protein and 1c for each extra 4% 
of protein over 12%. These premiums 
narrowed sharply on July 15, how- 
ever, when more of the arrivals from 
Northwestern Kansas indicated a 
more generous supply of stronger 
wheats than shown in recent weeks. 


While these premiums appeared 
high in view of the 80% extraction 
regulation and curb on domestic mill- 
ing, there is a feeling that these re- 
strictions may be dropped before the 
crop year ends. For these reasons, 
millers have been accumulating pro- 
tein, despite the many hazards in 
being long on wheat at present prices 
while still in the shadow of OPA. 


Substantial purchases of hard win- 
ters for spring wheat mills have been 
made recently, in large part for re- 
payment of wheat to CCC against 
borrowings of spring wheat for July 
grind, but also including fairly sub- 
stantial amounts to be milled. To 
some extent, wheat movement to out- 
side buyers is handicapped by lack 
of boxcars and the railroads’ policy 
of seizing cars at elevators and send- 
ing them back to the country to 
speed movement from the interior. 

Fort Worth reports ordinary hard 
wheat selling at $2.10@2.12 deliv- 
ered Texas common points, plus old 
OPA premiums for protein. A 
moderate volume of trading has oc- 
curred at these levels. Elevator 
stocks gained 759,000 bus last week, 
to a total of 11,092,000 bus, as com- 
pared with 8,228,000 a year ago. 


Spring Trading Light 

Cash wheat quotations at Minne- 
apolis were up 8 to 10c for the week 
on limited offerings and an active de- 
mand for spot supplies. Minneapolis 
receipts totaled only 276 cars, while 
Duluth unloaded but 63. An occa- 
sional tag-end car of bonus wheat still 
showed up in the receipts, but most 
of the week’s arrivals went on “to 
arrive” contracts with an occasional 
lot offered for free sale. Receipts 
were greatly inadequate compared 
with mill, requirements, and mills 
operated mainly on wheat borrowed 
from CCC under the lending program 
along with wheat coming to them 
from winter wheat markets. Ordi- 
nary protein, No. 1 dark northern 
spring, traded at $2.24 to $2.26 bu or 
35c to 37c over the June 30 ceiling. 
Protein premiums also broke away 
from old OPA schedules. Thirteen 
percent protein brought 3c over or- 
dinary; 14% protein 6c over and 15% 
protein 11c over ordinary. Quotations 
in wheat futures market remained 
entirely nominal since trading for 
liquidation purposes only was per- 
mitted. Minneapolis September 
wheat nominally closed at $2.00% on 
July 13. 

Pacific Northwest wheat prices 
ranged from $2.12 to $2.15 bu for 
immediate shipment soft white wheat, 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











July 7-13, Previous July 8-14, July 9-15, July 11-17, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
See eri eae *497,728 288,542 812,387 698,490 593,578 
tk ne a 4, Hl CLT ee 1,289,697 1,204,738 1,247,819 1,124,622 1,111,573 
| PPT eT Creare erry 463,311 451,683 528,633 465,902 447,987 
Central and Southeast.......... *453,552 222,517 599,848 540,042 543,622 
North Pacific Coast ............ 133,128 288,318 366,639 348,508 211,846 
WN 645 50.05 en cisveebasens 2,837,416 2,455,798 3,555,326 3,177,564 2,908,606 
Percentage of total U. S. output 71 71 71 73 74 


*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 








——Percentage of capacity operated—_—_,, c——July 1 to" 
July July uly July July July 
7-13, Previous 8-14, 9-15, 11-17, 13, 14, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest. ...... 50 29 74 71 56 786,270 1,525,976 
Southwest ....... 89 83 90 81 80 2,494,435 2,433,864 
eee ree 77 75 88 80 77 914,994 992,041 
Central and Ss. E. 61 30 73 68 67 676,069 1,082,084 
No. Pacific Coast 50 85 84 85 59 421,446 720,852 
yt | eres 68 59 84 77 70 6,293,214 6,754,817 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Sealy 7-88 © or. 894,660 786,970 88 
Previous week .. 894,660 759,656 85 Presence Pascal ~ Ls 
Year ago ...... 814,380 786,240 97 ge Me 9 vaey 
Two years ago.. 814,380 699,582 86 July TBO staves 667,800 308,100 46 
WIVG-FOGP GVOTERS 6.6< iccc ees iecssee 82 Previous week .. 667,800 191,114 29 
DON AFORS BFGCNRS 60000006560 tess 72 ZOAP GEO cicese 667,800 556,464 83 
Kansas City Two years ago.. 660,498 398,179 60 
SU, M13 cn 55.. 364,320 320,648 gg Five-year average ................ 52 
Previous week .. 364,320 283,625 TS TORRONE GVOTEO 6c ok cis scccccces 53 
ene GRO ovsas. 352,800 309,755 88 * 
Two years ago.. 352,800 244,755 69 PreRey. 
BEVO+FORE AVETERS c4.ciccsvsicisccvaves 82 
SOUsFORE AVETHBS 6ciccccsseccsves 76 — ri Pet 
tia eekly our Pct. ac- 
Jul 7-13 pases, 114,955 102 —— ev — 
mie F88 iises 2, ,995 - 1 eee 21,360 ,62 
Previous week .. 112,800 91,074 + Sinn pangs raged 
Year ago 111.132 90.742 82 Previous week .. 321,360 97,428 30 
Two years ago.. 111,132 91,948 83 TORE GHG ccwers 321,360 255,923 80 
Five-year Average ........e.eeeee0. 79 Two years ago.. 318,120 300,311 94 
"POMFRET GUOTERS 6660050000 vesesas 74 PIVO*VORE OVGTRRS 66 ccs ccacccess 63 
Salina PON-VORF AVETAGES 2 ocsccscccesccess 55 
, Ae <> Sera 84,600 67,124 79 7 77> AT 
Previous week 84,600 - 70,383 83 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
oo a ee 80,556 61,082 76 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago.. 109,956 88,337 80 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
beng Re Basie e aneea sa eidiersine 3 5 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
PPOOTE BOO: bcniekcnseSs eins eve Weekly inde D6) a0 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: July 7-13 ...... 742,206 *453,552 61 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week .. 735,606 222,517 30 
Beet GO kccacs 795,240 599,848 76 
Weekl Flour Pct. ac- 4 : 
Ptr A Pde vicosN tivity Two years ago.. 792,240 540,042 68 
Sete ChB cccccs 225,720 *82,818 37 PIVOsYOOP BVOTARS- oes cccccccccccce 63 
Previous week .. 225,720 183,255 81 SUPORE GRMTOGS 6 .ci cc ceieiccceues 63 
SOAP BHO icesce 269,100 210,863 82 * > 
Two years ago.. 269,100 210.767 78 ieee 
PivG-¥OOr GAVETESS ccicersccesacses 62 BUFFALO 
DORPOEr BVGRGES | 6066s eek-ccckese 59 
*Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
a capacity output tivity 
pr ” eae gees = a7 WM TAB see 601,200 | 463,311 77 
Mae TEE . iacees 4,2 50,3 3 ious " a 200 f ‘ 75 
Previous week .. 134,200 105,063 _ Lane oR. Sa crore be 
Year ago ...... 143,200 155,776 299 | «(SOOF Ome ....+: sepeee = SEO ed 
Two years ago.. 143,200 137,741 96 Two years ago.. 577,416 465,902 80 
Five-YoAr AVECTATC ....ccccccscsccs 71 Five-year Average ....-.cccccccees 75 
TORFOR? BVOTERS 660k Fi 0in ote tee 66 TOR<FORE AVOPABS «cccvcecevesecess 74 





‘ MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills ‘of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% 
flour milling capacity of the territories included). 
31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


1946, on 80% extraction basis, 
per hundredweight of flour: 


-——Southwest——, ———Northwest—. -—Buffalo— 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 





of the 
Figures show production since March 1, 


---Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 

July 6-138 ....0. 19, 38,663 6,785 10,548 7,181 14,182 33,956 63,393 
Previous week.. 18,673 3,763 7,001 29,437 
Two weeks ago 18,411 7,793 7,491 33,695 

| Seer ree 29,846 58,469 16,455 30,571 10,114 18,980 56,415 108,020 

1944 27,119 52,289 13,880 23,082 8,914 15,975 49,913 91,346 

26,833 52,198 11,981 22,008 8,573 16,505 47,387 90,711 

23,761 #@ 46,141 11,378 21,876 7,241 14,199 42,380 82,216 

Five-yr. average. 25,510 49,552 12,906 21,617 8,405 15,968 46,821 87,137 





and there were ready buyers at those 
figures. Later shipment wheat was 
not in such active demand, scaling 
down to delivery in September and 
October at slightly above the June 
30 OPA ceilings. The later months 
did not show much activity. Flour 
millers were purchasing for future 
shipments, but all contracts were 


made subject to any federal regula- 
tions. More interest and more trad- 
ing has been shown on grain markets 
than since early in the war. Har- 
vest is under way and the first car 
of wheat arrived at Portland during 
the week. The harvest promises to 
be a bumper one, but has been de- 
layed by the cool weather. 
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Acute Phase of World Food Crisis Will 
Last Another 90 Days, FitzGerald Says 


Washington, D. C. — Although a 
very great deal has been done to pre- 
vent mass starvation in many lands, 
the immediate task will extend over 
another 90 days, at which time the 
bulk of the northern hemisphere har- 
vest—particularly in Europe—will be 
in, according to Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, 
secretary-general of the Internation- 
al Emergency Food Council. 

Dr. FitzGerald spoke in a nation- 
wide broadcast at a meeting spon- 
sored by the Interdepartmental Fam- 
ine Relief Committee. 

“The world has not yet emerged 
from its food crisis,” he said. “The 
acute phase will continue until this 
year’s crops in the northern hem- 
isphere are generally available, while 
what we all hope will be a less acute 
phase will extend until 1947 crops 
are harvested.” 

Dr. FitzGerald indicated that it 
was difficult to visualize clearly the 
magnitude of the job during the 12 
months beginning about Oct. 1 be- 
cause so much depends on the size 
of this year’s harvests. Everything 
depends on these harvests since: dur- 
ing the year just ending, he said, the 
world exhausted its reserves of food 
in order to meet as best it could the 
urgent threat of mass starvation. 

“Take North America as an ex- 
ample,” he said. ‘During the year 
just ended, Canada and the United 
States each exported about 375,000,- 


000 bus of wheat alone—about 20,-- 


000,000 tons in all. This record vol- 
ume of exports was made possible on- 
ly by conserving wheat and reducing 
wheat stocks in both countries to 
near-record low levels. This reduc- 
tion in stocks cannot be repeated in 
the year just beginning because 
stocks have now been cut to minimum 
working levels.” 


Exports to Drop 

North American wheat exports 
during the next 12 months are un- 
likely to exceed 75% of those of the 
last 12 months, unless growing con- 
ditions in Canada this year are so 
favorable as to result in a bumper 
wheat crop, he indicated. 


“Since the world cannot expect in- 
creased shipments, of food from the 
exporting countries,” he pointed out, 
“any improvement in many nations 
that now have meager levels of food 
consumption will depend upon more 
abundant production in those coun- 
tries themselves.” 

In Europe, particularly in western 
Europe and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, crops seem certain to be better, 
he reported. However, European 
crop acreages are still below prewar 
and yields are limited by lack of 
fertilizer and other production facili- 
ties, he said. 

“Even if Europe can get imports 
almost as large as last year,” he 
said, “good management will be es- 
sential to make the total food sup- 
plies last until the 1947 harvest.” 

Conditions in the Far East gener- 
ally have not been favorable for 
planting and the acreage planted in 
such important rice exporting coun- 
tries as Burma and Siam will be well 
below normal, he reported. 

“Thus, all the evidence indicates 
that the world food situation after 
Oct. 1 will remain difficult if not crit- 
ical and that wheat and wheat sub- 
stitutes remain the number one com- 
modity—the key to the food puzzle,” 
he said. “It has been estimated that 
world cereal supplies during the com- 
ing year will fail to meet require- 
ments, even on a restricted consump- 
tion basis, by 10,000,000 tons—375,- 
000,000 bus. If this forecast turns 
out to be correct, above-average 
hunger in a great many parts of the 
world cannot be avoided, and I use 
the phrase ‘above-average hunger’ ad- 
visedly because throughout all his- 
tory a large proportion of the world’s 
population has never had enough to 
eat.” 

Commenting on the recent forma- 
tion of the International Emergency 
Food Council, Dr. FitzGerald said it 
represents a forward step in the task 
of focusing the full strength of the 
exporting and-importing nations on 
the famine problem. 

“The council can and will help in 
two vital respects,” he said. “First, 





BREAD RATION—A familiar scene to most American housewives dur- 
ing the war was this one with ration books and'shopkeepers. However, 
bread, the product rationed in this shop in Berlin, remained off the ra- 


tion list in the United States. 


While a shop assistant cuts out the neces- 


sary coupons, Mrs. Charles Weinelt and her two daughters collect their 


daily ration of bread—two loaves. 


ration. 


Other Berliners wait to get their 


it will develop and bring together the 
facts on supplies and requirements. 
But. the council will not stop with 
lining. up the facts. It will, with 
these facts at hand, develop plans for 
dividing up the available supplies in 
the most equitable manner possible.” 

Dr. FitzGerald reported that the 
following specific recommendations 
dealing with the production and con- 
servation of food have been made: 

“In milling wheat and rye, extract 
at least 85% of the grain for human 
food; or, if necessary, use alterna- 
tive measures to achieve comparable 
economy in the use of grain. 

“Supplement wheat and rye flour 
with not less than 5% of other grain 
or potato flours. 

“Limit the use of grain for bev- 
erages and similar uses. 

“Make the grain supplies yield the 
greatest possible amount of food 
energy. This involves the maximum 
practicable diversion of grain from 
livestock feeding to direct human 
use, and the maximum use of pasture 
and fodder for livestock. 

“Give dairy cattle priority on the 
grain reserved for livestock use and 
divert skim milk from feed for ani- 
mals to food for humans. 

“Use more of the fats and oils sup- 
ply for food and less for non-food 
purposes. 

“Hold down the use of sugar, and 
use the less refined forms of sweet- 
ener wherever possible. 
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“Maintain effective control of im. 
ports, procurement, collection, dis. 
tribution and consumption of grain 
and grain products. Consider the aq. 
vantages of bread rationing, curtail. 
ment of flour distribution at its 
source, or other measures suited to 
the individual country’s circum. 
stances. 

“Campaign against the waste of 
food on the farm and in the home.” 

“While many of these recommenda- 
tions already had been put into effect, 
in whole or in part, it will be the re. 
sponsibility of each’ individual goy- 
ernment to consider them further 
and to implement as many more of 
them as it determines to be prac- 
ticable,” Dr. FitzGerald said. “In 
them, I am sure you will find a call 
to personal action and a challenge 
to your own conscience. You will al- 
so find in them a basis for action as 
a citizen, for in a democracy, the ul- 
timate responsibility for the govern- 
ment’s action rests upon the individ- 
ual citizen.” 

¥ Y¥ 
Davis Calls for More Exports 

Washington, D. C.—Although the 
cereal export goal of the United 
States as to the 1945 crop is almost 
reached, exports must continue large 
through September to hold gains al- 
ready made, according to a recent 
warning by Chester C. Davis, chair- 
man of the Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee, who also declared that the 
world food crisis is not yet ended. 
An FEC release, in reporting Mr. 
Davis’ remarks, pointed out that 
“mass malnutrition can quickly be- 
come mass starvation if food is with- 
held for even a short period.” 





USDA Reports Indicate Increase 


in World Food Output for 1946-47 


Washington, D. C.—Conditions af- 
fecting food production in most areas 
of the world were substantially bet- 
ter than a year earlier in mid-June 
as crops throughout much of the 
northern hemisphere reached their 
critical period of growth, according 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. 

Although there has been some in- 
crease in crop acreage, the total 
world acreage in food crops is still 
below prewar. Yields are being re- 
stricted despite favorable weather by 
shortage of fertilizer, draft power 
and other production facilities. 


Assuming that present crop pro- 
ducing conditions continue until har- 
vest, the world’s food output in 
1946-47 will be somewhat larger than 
the relatively low levels of 1945-46, 
but definitely below prewar, particu- 
larly on a per capita basis. In addi- 
tion, preharvest food stocks are at 
low levels. Consequently, total sup- 
plies of available food products dur- 
ing 1946-47 will not be much larger 
than a year earlier, and careful use 
of all food products must continue to 
avoid a critical world food shortage 
prior to the 1947 harvest. 


Further ration cuts have been nec- 
essary in some areas during the past 
month, and health conditions in sev- 
eral areas have declined because of 
ration reductions in the winter and 
spring. 

The OFAR report is the second in 
a series of surveys reviewing the 
world food situation prepared at the 
request of the President’s famine 
emergency committee. Its conclu- 
sions are drawn from a world-wide 


series of reports from foreign service 
officers in which particular attention 
is given to current food supplies, 
prospective acreage, weather and 
other factors affecting yields of food 
crops. 

Collection of food crops in parts of 
India have been above expectation, 
but some deterioration in the food 
situation appears probable in Bengal 
because of a shortage of rice and a 
marked reduction in the harvest of 
spring crops. 

The movement of food from ex- 
portifig countries in June is expected 
to surpass May. United States ex- 
port@mait’ Ze will be substantially 
higher than in May, and about as 
large as transportation facilities per- 
mit. *Large shipments of food prod- 
ucts will be needed in several oi the 
food deficit areas, especially paris of 
Europe, India, the Philippines, China 
and Japan from July through Sep- 
tember. 

If the estimated United Siates 
crop of 1,033,000,000 bus of wheat is 
realized, large wheat shipments ‘rom 
this country will continue through 
the early months of the marketing 
season, and Argentina’s shipments 
also will be large during this period. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEMBERSHIP IN MNF 
REACHES HIGHEST PEAK 
Chicago, Ill—Membership in the 

Millers National Federation has 

reached its highest peak in th: or 


‘ ganization’s history based on the pro 
duction of flour, according to Her- 


man Steen, vice president. Mem- 
ber’s mills now produce about 90% of 
the country’s production of flour 
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FLOUR EMERGENCY— 


The shooting has stopped but the war has just 
reached its peak in the flour-milling industry. 
Shortages and government regulations have 
changed “Emergency Flour’ to “Flour Emer- 
gency.” When the “all clear” signal again is 
sounded and mill-wheels again sing their happy 
tune of production, we'll continue the policy 
that has sustained our company through the 
years since 1878— making the finest quality 
spring-wheat flour that can be milled under 
such regulations as may exist. Remember, 
HUBBARD is synonymous with QUALITY. 











* « QUALITY SINCE 1878 « * * « » 






Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING = 











The accent is still placed on quality in pro- 
duction of POLAR BEAR 80%—just as al- 


ways. Better flours now depend more surely 








than ever before on milling skill. That’s why 
it pays a flour distributor to build his sales 
around a reliable brand like POLAR BEAR. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











KING'S FLOURS }| quitiy Four 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


* Prompt Delivery 
MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE eee ee 











FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST aanoe: &- 
FLOUR in the world. 



































Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ The Rodney Milling Co. pea Biz ee a 
20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 

H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR Shippers DE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA “oH f 2 te . of —_——e 
eart of America | WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS = 
| FLOUR | FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY Rugged, 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR | | cay ncttette'88icen av foot 
Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye BOSTON OFFICE: handling 
: ) || ae matt 
White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal “LUSTRO 





Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
GLOBE MILLING Co. PO nn 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 























“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
Suving the Baepettes Buyere For Better Bags—Better Buy Chise 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED CHASE BAG COMPARY 





Van Dusen Harrington Co: NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. |. | Gover! Ses Otic, 2. Jaton Br 
¢ Grain Merchants -¢ 


Only 11 Miles from New York City Coast-to-Coast Bag Service = 

“D—D * d D” A High Grade Baker’s om} Se 

BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
lamon trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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a 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DCciNG’secrion or THE UNITED STATES 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. TERMINAL ELEVATORS ORME 
ow 0 as eo ‘eo 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators pm pe oe Chicago . Enid Galveston 
St. Louis Portland Kansas Cit Minneapolis Portland 
and Feed Mills Semee City = eam St. Louis 4 Davenport San Francisco PIO} 
maha 5 . 
344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK Telede Buffalo Golamibes af Winnipeg’ 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 

It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 





























JUST 
THE WAY 


DELIVERED aines 


PACKED 
Rugged, tough Hammond 


Flour Bags deliver your IT 

roduct...safely protected 
m the elements and rough 

handling! 

THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LUSTRO”’ “SECURPAC” “CELUPAC” 


to meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


















HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO) 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


Our GUARANTEE Still Stands 


We have always advertised our fine flours 
with the statement that we back them to the 
limit for the particular use to which they 
are adapted. 

This guarantee extends to La Grange Mills 
80% flour. It is made from closely selected 
spring wheat, and as carefully milled as men 
and machines can make it. This results in 
satisfaction for the bakeshop and housewife. 
In these days of uncertainty about flour, your 
best bet is to stick to the mill that has al- 
ways made quality its first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS + Minwesor% 


* MINNESOTA 
PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











~ Atlanta, Georgia 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this my a 
are held by leading millers 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
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good. Out of the war restric- 

tions and shortages of food and 
the adjustments we made to make 
the best use of supplies for all pur- 
poses during the war, will come many 
improvements in the processing and 
marketing of agricultural products. 
There will be improvements that will 
work toward getting the farmers’ 
produce to the consumers at lower 
mark-ups—improvements that will 


[ an ill wind that blows no 
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encourage more abundant consump- 
tion of higher quality, more nutritive 
foods processed and packaged to 
stimulate their purchase on the mar- 
kets of tomorrow. These advances 
will mean wider markets for the 
farmer and more easily prepared nu- 
tritious meals for all of us. 

Some of these improvements will 
be coming on shortly, others will de- 
velop later. All, however, will be 
directly related to the pattern set by 
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eo @ @ A LOOK INTO 
TOMORROW’S MARKET 


e BASKET * * 





producers, processors and handlers 
during the conversion period. It’s 
during this time that the marketing 
factors born of war will be discarded 
or retained and developed for the fu- 
ture. 

The first drastic change from war- 
time practices to peace will be the 
departure of most of the wartime 
regulations and controls, such as al- 
locations of materials, priorities and 
regulations of labor. Everyone from 








Through Passenger Service 


Desiqned to Meet 


INDUSTRYS NEEDS 





Here is a new passenger train service ideal for industrial executives making 
business trips between the East and West Coasts. This no-extra-fare service 
is 10 to 18 hours faster than previous service between Chicago-St. Louis and 
the West Coast terminals. 


Between 


NEW YORK-WASHINGTON, D. C. 
and LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


From New York . . . through sleeping-cars 
depart on the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania railroads. On arrival at Chi- 
cago they are carried through to Los Angeles 
on the Transcon; to San Francisco on the 


Overland. 





Between 


ST.LOUIS - KANSAS CITY- DENVER 
and PACIFIC COAST | 


Departing from St. Louis on the new 
Streamliner “CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
through sleeping-cars are routed to Port- 
land - San Francisco and Los Angeles (via 
Kansas City - Denver) with no change of 


cars enroute. Similar service is available 
eastbound from the West Coast. 


From Washington, D. C. . . . through sleep- 


ing-cars departing on the Pennsylvania are 
carried through from Chicago to Los Angeles 
on the Transcon — to San Francisco on 
Departing on the Baltimore 
and Ohio, sleeping-cars are carried through 
to San Francisco on the Pacific. 


the Pacific. 


Similar service available eastbound from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. No change 
of cars enroute in either direction. 






te a 






fvran | <oconaso! 


antag } 


For complete information regarding sched- 
ules, accommodations and other passenger 
service to or from the Union Pacific West, 
inquire at your local ticket office. 








TO VACATIONISTS... Union Pacific serves 
more western scenic regions than any other 
railroad. These include California, Pacific 
Northwest, Colorado, 
National Parks of Southern Utah-Arizona. 


Yellowstone and the 








be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROAD OF THE Siatamtiners AND THE Challenger 


grower to retailer will then be free 
to hire labor and buy supplies and 
equipment as he pleases provided he 
can locate the labor and materials, 
However, the bulk of the shortages 
that constantly confronted him dur- 
ing wartime will be removed. There 
will be many problems to solve. Up- 
on farmers and trade groups wil! fall 
the great weight of the burden for 
better marketing. Government will 
lift its close restrictions but it will 
still play its part, through marketing 
services and other programs, to help 
the producers and the trade sct up 
the pattern for better marketing 
methods. 

Out of what they all learned in 
wartime will come many opportuni- 
ties for widening the farmers’ mar- 
ket and supplying better food for 
consumers. 

The basic changes will come 4: the 
food processing level. When one 
manufacturer develops a new and 
cheaper way of getting a certain food 
to the market in a form that is more 





The accompanying prediction of 
the effect of packaging advances on 
merchandising of food products re- 
cently ran as a featured article of 
the government publication, “Con- 
sumers’ Guide.” 





convenient and more nutritious and 
less wasteful, other processors will be 
forced to improve their techniques in 
order that their product may have 
equal advantage. 

When processors make revolution- 
ary changes in their methods, these 
tumble down the line, changing the 
type of freight car, calling for a new 
refrigerating trucking service, send- 
ing out new airplanes into the sky, 
making a new type of grocery store, 
and even altering the character of 
the kitchen. Warehousing must be 


. adjusted to them. Wholesale houses 


and retailers must be equipped to 
handle the various types of processed 
foods. 

So all the way along the channel, 
from the farmer to the retailer, ad- 
justments must be made to take care 
of these new products. Even the 
consumer who takes them home may 
have to have new equipment in order 
to use them. Therefore, time must 
elapse before these new _ products 
come into general use. But when 
they do, there will be outlets for 
more food and higher nutritional 
standards for the nation and ‘arge 
parts of the world’s population. 


Frozen Foods 


Of the many sorts of food pr«cess- 
ing, one that looms on the horizon 
for a boom is frozen foods. Hovwevel, 
the fullest use of these foods c:nnot 
come about as quickly as might be 
expected despite the impetus the 1 
dustries have received throug! the 
prewar and war development. Be 
fore the war, frozen foods were ‘airly 
widely distributed but prices tended 
to keep them in the luxury <1ass. 
During the war advancements weré 
made in techniques. Also the “Nn? 
points” on frozen foods introduced 
them to many who had not tried 
them. However, before they Ca! 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC.,. 


PAYS COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


Kansas City Company Breaks 35-Year “Drouth” Fol- 
lowing Early-Day Consolidation of Small Concerns— 
Credited to Reorganization and New Management 


Kansas City, Mo.—Following a 
meeting of directors of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., at the company’s 
principal office in Kansas City, on 
July 9, E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
company, announced declaration of an 
initial 30c per share dividend on the 
company’s common stock, the first to 
be paid since organization of the com- 
pany’s predecessor, the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., in 1911. 

At the same time the directors, 
announcing earnings after taxes and 
permissible substantial expenditures 
on maintenance and protection of its 
physical properties, provided for re- 
demption of approximately $100,000 
of noninterest bearing certificates of 
indebtedness issued at time of re- 
organization. Provision also was 
made for redemption of $125,000 par 
value of 4% income notes. These 
notes, issued in $1,000 units, carry 
right of conversion into common 
shares at rate of 200 $5 par shares 
for each note, but this conversion 
right has caused the notes to be 
traded in at as high as $2,400 per 
unit because of the current selling 
price of $11 to $12 per share for 
the common. Under the organization 
plan, these notes may be turned in, 
which is improbable considering their 
conversion rights, purchased in the 
open market or ultimately, at the 
end of a fixed period, called by lot. 
Thus it is assumed that the notes 
now called will, by conversion, in- 
crease the total of common shares 
from the present 305,604 to 461,504. 

The company’s present position in 
the matter of fixed charges and divi- 
dend responsibility contrasts with a 
topheavy obligation including $3,500,- 
000 in 6%% gold notes, $2,500,000 
in8% cumulative preferred stock and 
a $400,000 mortgage on one of its 
properties existing prior to the re- 
habilitation of the company under 
the Chandler Act in 1941. 

At the time of that reorganization, 
effected by security owners and 
friends of the company acting as 
trustees and without employee par- 
ticipation, the company, while still 
financially solvent, had reached an 
all-time low in the condition of its 
Properties, volume of business, rela- 
tive to its capacity and facilities and 
prestige in the trade and industry. 


E. P. Mitchell’s Task 


Facing this situation, the. trustees, 
Teconstituted into the board of direc- 
tors, selected Mr. Mitchell, at that 
time associated with the Comman- 
der-Larabee company at Kansas City, 
a president and general manager 
and gave him complete authority to 
Testore the business and prestige of 
the company. Effecting certain 
changes in the company staff, partic- 
Warly including reorganization of its 
grain policies, long the cause of re- 
curring losses, Mr. Mitchell took hold 
of the assigned task under consider- 
able handicaps. 

The result of the five-year effort 
now is revealed in the company’s re- 
stored financial and business standing 
and, in particular point, its recov- 
ered prestige as a successful mill- 
Ing establishment. Additional to its 
always profitable Valier & Spies unit 


at St. Louis and its largest south- 
western property at Kansas City, the 
company has rehabilitated virtually 
abandoned milling properties at Great 
Bend and Fort Scott, Kansas, and 
increased its facilities and produc- 
tion at Alva, Okla. Restoration of 
other owned properties is held in re- 
serve, but, meanwhile, additional fa- 
cilities have been acquired at Larned, 
Kansas, and other points. 

Closely associated with Mr. Mitch- 
ell in accomplishing these gains in 
a five-year period are the following 
officers of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc: W. R. Duerr, vice president, 
Kansas City; L. C. Chase, vice presi- 
dent, St. Louis; T. A. O’Sullivan, vice 
president, Kansas City; King P. 
Aitken, vice president, Alva, Okla; 
Harold Thompson, vice president, 
Kansas City; Robert Montgomery, 
vice president, Kansas City; O. J. 
Spaulding, secretary-treasurer, Kan- 
sas City. Vice president and gener- 
al sales manager of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Company unit of the company 
is Austin Morton, Kansas City. C. E. 


Bollinger, Reading, Pa., is eastern 
regional vice president. C. A. Bar- 
rows is assistant general man- 


ager and sales manager of the Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company at St. 
Louis, and Fred Hughes is sales man- 
ager of the Goodlander Mills Com- 
pany at Kansas City. 

¥ ¥ 


The 35-year history of the develop- 
ment of this company from its ori- 
gin in the merger of half a dozen 
Kansas milling concerns in 1911 
forms a story of its own in the mill- 
ing development of the Southwest. 
Six leading millers of the day, each 
successful in his own operations, had 
visions of grandeur and decided to 
combine their properties into a “big” 
milling concern. Its earlier years 
brought indifferent success, but later 
it hit what its principals believed to 
be the jackpot and purchased mills 
at La Crosse and Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
as an initial move toward becoming 
national in its operations. The am- 
bition was doomed to fall far short of 
success and, with dissentions among 


the numerous managing-owners the 
company entered into a period of va- 
ried fortunes. In 1926, following the 
trend of the times in stock market 
booming, the company combined with 
the old-established Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, issuing 
a large amount of high-rate pre- 
ferred and common shares, and again 
embarked upon a voyage to the gold- 
en Indies. For a limited time this 
succeeded, but the general financial 
collapse of the country combined with 
difficult times in milling resulted in 
a period of continuing losses, which 
fortunately was terminated by the 
reorganization and installation of the 
present management. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PATSY D’AGOSTINO HEADS 
RETAIL GROCERS’ GROUP 


Chicago, Ill.—Patsy D’Agostino of 
New York City was elected president 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers at its forty-seventh annual 
convention in the Palmer House re- 
cently. He succeeds John E. Jaeger 
of Baltimore. 

The more than 4,000 grocers at- 
tending the convention elected C. C. 
Precure of Britton, Okla., vice presi- 
dent. V. L. Browner of Des Moines, 
Iowa, was re-elected treasurer. 

Two directors were chosen—Alvin 
Hokanson of Porter, Ind. for a 
three-year term, and L. V. Eberhard 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., for a one- 
year term. 

The NARGUS convention heard 
Gordon C. Corbaley of New York 
City, president of the American In- 
stitute of Food Distribution, declare 
that the days of food shortages are 
ending and that merchants within 
six months will face a period of in- 
tensive competition. 

Mr. Corbaley said the government 
now has set aside its quota of wheat 
and flour for overseas food relief 
shipment and that there should be no 
shortage within 30 days of either of 
these products. He said a period of 
great competition among retail gro- 
cery stores—both chain and inde- 
pendent—will soon be on hand and 
that the public will be more “price 
conscious” in the near future. He 
predicted a great flow within the 
next six months in new food prod- 
ucts and new types of containers. 

George D. Gillespie of Chicago, di- 
rector of the meat division, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, told 
the convention that once the “har- 
ness” of government control is off 
the meat industry supplies will be 
plentiful. 

















SIEBEL’S NEW QUARTERS—Above is an architect’s drawing of the 
new quarters recently acquired by J. E. Siebel Sons Co., Chicago, Ill., at 


741-747 West Jackson Boulevard. 


Occupancy in the new quarters, which 


contains 30,000 sq ft of floor space, doubling the size of present facili- 


ties, will take place about Sept. 1. 
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Piedmont Group Gets 
Assurance on Flour 
for Famine Relief 


Assurance that a considerable por- 
tion of the wheat to be exported for 
famine relief during the coming year 
will be shipped in the form of flour 
was given the Piedmont Millers As- 
sociation, Richmond, Va., by T. B. 
King of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in reply to a 
letter sent by the association to 
President Truman. 

The association’s letter to Presi- 
dent Truman and Mr. King’s reply, 
follow: 

President of the United States: 

“The Piedmont Millers Association 
representing flour and feed mills in 
the states of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina and Maryland, passed a resolu- 
tion to appeal to you direct to see 
to it that the flour mills of Amer- 
ica be allowed to export flour in- 
stead of wheat to fulfill our relief 
commitments. 

“On the basis of present supply 
prospects the Department of Agri- 
culture is planning for minimum ex- 
ports of 250,000,000 bus of wheat 
from the United States in 1946-47, 
including flour as wheat. The mill- 
ing industry can produce 306,699,- 
000 cwts a year. With the 85% 
limit of production for domestic use 
this means 102,000,000 cwts of flour 
for export, which is equivalent to 
222,400,000 bus of wheat, or 90% 
of the maximum amount to be ex- 
ported. 

“In allowing the mills to export 
flour instead of wheat it gives our 
country feed that we all know is 
needed so badly. It also would give 
full employment to mill labor, as our 
mills would be running at 100% 
capacity. We urge you to give this 
appeal much consideration.” 

Mr. King’s reply: 

“Your letter of June 15 has been 
referred to this branch by the White 
House for consideration and reply. 
The need for food in famine-strick- 
en countries has been so urgent that 
a considerable quantity of wheat has 
been shipped without milling in this 
country. It has been our policy, 
however, to give preference, in so 
far as possible, to the exportation 
of flour, and large quantities are 
being loaded daily for export. In 
some cases we can do more to re- 
lieve hunger by shipping wheat be- 
cause in certain countries the ex- 
traction rate of flour is 90% or 
greater, compared to 80% here. 
While some shortages are unavoid- 
able, if we are to do our part in 
fighting famine, we fully appreci- 
ate the problems facing the millers. 
It is anticipated that considerable 
quantities of wheat to be exported 
for relief during the coming months 
will be exported in the form of 
flour.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH CROPS GOOD, BUT 
RATIONING TO CONTINUE 


London, England. — Heavy rains 
have been general over most parts 
of France and, providing a.sustained 
period of sunshine sets in, the wheat 
crop promises to be excellent. 

Paris reports say, however, that 
despite the good harvest, there will 
be no possibility of ending bread ra- 
tioning. e 
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An Expression of Unity 


ce) 

In considering the many trouble- 
some problems confronting the flour 
distributing industry, the recent con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors indicated a 
clear unanimity of opinion as to 
their approach. Representatives 
were present from the largest mar- 
kets in the country as well as small- 
er ones. 

In every question that came up 
for discussion, however, the welfare 
of the industry as a whole was con- 


sidered above local interests. That, 
of course, is as it should be in any 
national organization. Unfortunate- 
ly it is not always the case. Many 
trade organizations have been ruined 
because of a preponderance of in- 
terest in behalf of one group or an- 
other. 


Following its custom of impartial- 
ity, the National Association of 
Flour Distributors will shift the 
scene of its next year’s convention 
from Chicago in the Middle West to 
New York in the East. Also the 
presidency of the organization moves 
from Philadelphia to Cleveland. Ob- 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








viously no one group nor any one 
section dominates this association. 
It promises well for the interests 
of the flour distributors of the coun- 
try as a whole. 


Growing Representation 
° 


Within recent weeks the probabil- 
ity has developed of at least one, and 
probably more, local flour trade as- 
sociations being formed with the pur- 
pose of affiliating with the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. 








Debrys 
Beat 


Best of 
the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


government restrictions. 
But what there is of these 
fine brands is very, very 
good. And any flour dis- 


on them to be his am- 
bassadors of good will to 


“We sure would like to 
make more Dobry’s Best 
and Best of the West,” 
says JED CHECKUM, the 
quality policeman who 
guards the high standards 
of Dobry flours. “We 
can’t though because of 


tributor can sure count 


his customers.” 
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From the standpoint of helping itself, 
nothing could be more beneficial to 
the industry. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out 
in this column, the National Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors is the 
only organization speaking for flour 
distributors for the country as a 
whole. It, in turn, is dependent up- 
on local organizations and individual 
members for its support, both finan- 
cially and otherwise. 

Some of the present local groups 
have been affiliated with the national 
body since its inception. Others are 
new, and a few have dropped out 
for one reason or another. How- 
ever, the association has shown a 
slow but steady growth in the last 
few years, but its rate of speed needs 
to be quickened materially. Those 
who are familiar with the workings 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors recognize its worth. As 
new members join it, they too will 
quickly become aware of its value 
to them and .-to the industry at large. 

= 


Operating Costs Advance 
fe) 


From our observation of the flour 
distributing industry, comparatively 
few members of it have an accurate 
knowledge of their operating costs. 
This was clearly demonstrated when 
an effort was made to obtain this 
information to present to the Office 
of Price Administration in an effort 
to secure higher mark-ups for dis- 
tributors. Why this should be we do 
not know, but it is a fact. 

This is a particularly regrettable 
situation at the present time when 
costs are unmistakably advancing. 
We do not need to go into detail 
about higher labor and other simi- 
lar factors, but we would like to re- 
mind distributors again that as their 
volume declines, as it must under 
existing conditions, per unit costs ad- 
vance. 

When an operator does not have 
an adequate cost accounting sys- 
tem in effect, it is almost impossible 
to determine these factors accu- 
rately, or even at all. Yet nothing 
could be more important in a flour 
distributing business than this knowl- 
edge. We would urgently suggest to 
all distributors that if they do not 
have such systems in their busi- 
nesses, they should have them in- 
stalled at once. Such practices will 
save them money in the long run. 


Millers and Distributors 
fe) 


Those who are familiar with both 
flour millers and distributors are 
fully aware of the need of closer 
co-operation between these two 
groups. Neither can survive with- 
out the other. -Even the larger 


‘mills, operating their own distriut- 


ing units, likewise use the services 
of independent distributors. 

Unfortunately, this need of ciose 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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Operatives Pleased with Milling Quality 


of New Crop Winter Wheat in Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo.—Although mill- 
ing experience on the new crop of 
hard winter wheat is somewhat lim- 
ited, it is obvious to millers in the 
Southwest that the milling quality 
of the crop is far superior to that 
of last year’s crop and in some re- 
spects better than any recent crop. 

Test weights are high, the new 
crop running much heavier than for 
several years past. The percentage 
of small kernels is very low and 
kernel characteristics are more uni- 
form than usual. 

The protein content probably will 
average lower than that in last year’s 
crop, possibly by one half per cent 
or more, but the true range of the 
1946 crop can hardly be judged ac- 
curately as yet, because receipts 
have been light so far from areas 


where the highest protein wheat is 
expected. 

Ash of the flour from the new 
crop is generally lower, and it now 
appears that the 1946 harvest will 
be a low ash crop. 

Most of the earlier wheat receipts 
have carried high moisture and mill- 
ers have not been able to add as 
much moisture as they would like. 
It is expected that later receipts will 
by drier, but the moisture content 
of the different lots of wheat as re- 
ceived is very spotty. 

Bleaching requirements for the 
flour appears to be unchanged so far. 
Some millers, at least, have not 
changed the amount of bleach from 
that used on the old crop. A few 
reports indicate that the 1946 crop 
may require less bleach, but no defi- 
nite trend has been established .on 
this point. 


Milling conditions on the new crop 
this year are totally unlike anything 
that superintendents have ever faced 
before. Few mills had any sizeable 
stocks of old wheat, contrary to nor- 
mal conditions, and in addition, mills 
are starting a new crop with 80% 
extractions for the first time. Com- 
parisons are more difficult to make, 
since millers are not producing flour 
to any definite ash and protein speci- 
fications, but are bending every ef- 
fort to turn out flour as quickly as 
possible from the limited amount of 
wheat available to them in order 
to satisfy the demand. 

But the millers agree that, at this 
stage, the new crop wheat will be 
good milling wheat. The uniformly 
large size of the kernels, plus the 
low ash content are the features 
about the crop that please them 
most. 





Officials Dismiss Buyers’ Strikes 
As Threat to National Economy 


Washington, D. C——A group of 25 
national organizations recently urged 
Congress to restore all rent and price 
controls immediately, backing up 
their plea with the threat of country- 
wide buyers’ strikes and other demon- 
strations. 

The organizations, which make up 
the National Emergency Committee 
for .Price Control, are headed by 
James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union. Included 
are the CIO United Auto Workers, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the League of Women Shop- 
pers, the National Parent-Teachers 
Association and the American Veter- 
ans Committee. i 

A report on the country’s individ- 
ual bank books by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Department of 
Agriculture in conjunction revealed 
that personal holdings of liquid as- 
sets (excluding amounts held ’ by 
trust funds) reached $130,000,000,000 
at the end of 1946—an increase of 
$90,000,000,000 from the end of 1939. 

How persons make use of the ex- 
traordinary volume of such assets— 
currency, bank deposits and govern- 
ment securities—that they have ac- 
cumulated during the war may well 
be one of the major factors deter- 
mining the course and level of busi- 
ness activity and the cost of living 
over the next few years. 

Officials were quick to point out 
that, while less than half of the in- 
come was received by the top fifth of 
the spending units, this same frac- 
tion accounted for about three quar- 
ters of the saving and liquid asset 
holdings—hence saving and liquid as- 
set holdings were considerably more 
concentrated than income. 

The same sources revealed also 
that more than half of those with 
bank deposits had no intention of 
using any of them this year (except 
in an emergency), while only one 
fourth definitely expected that they 
would utilize some part of their hold- 
ings. This fact may or may not in- 
dicate a curb on buying, but officials 
believe that it will definitely put an 
anchor on potential inflationary ten- 
dencies. 


In the case of savings bonds, the 
situation was even more striking. 
Over three fourths were clear that 
they were not going to redeem any 
of their bonds, while only 8% defi- 
nitely intended to use them for any 
purpose. It was stressed, however, 
that the figures are based on inten- 
tions expressed in the first quarter 
of the year and views may have al- 
tered. 

On the average, the 25% of the 
country who expected to utilize their 
savings this year expected to pay 
$1,100 for a car, $320 for various con- 
sumer durable goods other than cars, 
and $5,020 for a house. This involves 
a total expenditure of between 4 and 
5.5 billion dollars for cars, between 
3.2 and 4 billion for other consumer 
durable goods, and between 13 and 
15.5 billion for houses. 

Further broken down, about a 
quarter of the proposed expenditure 
would come from existing liquid as- 
set holdings, according to the survey 
figures, around two fifths from cur- 
rent income, and roughly one third 
from borrowing. 

Of those who indicated that they 
will buy consumer durable goods (in- 


cluding cars) 55% did not propose to 
use any of their liquid assets. Those 
persons will purchase about 3,800,000 
new cars and 1,200,000 used cars— 
although it seems unlikely that in 
actual practice more than 60% of 
the new car purchases will be real- 
ized in 1946. 

Spending in excess of incomes, 
however, is expected to zoom upward 
from the 1945 figure of $2,900,000,000. 
Dissaving—as the practice is called 
—for living expenses, medical care 
and vacations is predicted to climb 
to between 4 and 5 billion dollars 
in 1946. 

It is a striking fact that more than 
half of the spending units expected 
to maintain or increase their saving, 
while less than 20% definitely ex- 
pected to save less. Hence, even if 
expressed intentions turn out to be 
optimistic, it would appear that sav- 
ing in 1945 was not predominantly 
“involuntary” in character, induced 
solely by the lack of available goods. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. W. FARMERS PROTEST 
“FORCED SALE” LOSSES 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Disgruntled 
wheat farmers met in Okeene, Okla., 
recently to protest price losses on 
wheat because the government forced 
them to sell half of their wheat at 

















MIXING BOWL—Zeke Johnson, former custodian of the Natural Bridges 
Monument in southern Utah, demonstrates how he stirs up the outdoor 
baked bread for which he is famous. According to Zeke, the bottom of 
a flour sack makes an excellent mixing bowl on camping trips. 
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ceiling prices when delivered at eleva- 
tors. The group wired Oklahoma 
senators asking for retroactive bene. 
fits to pay them for money lost by 
sale of the grain prior to the lifting 
of the ceiling. “It’s the patriotic 
farmer who gets kicked around be. 
cause he obeys. these regulations 
while others held the wheat and are 
selling it at higher prices now that 
the market has gone up,” one of the 
group said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Advisory Council 
for Production 
Groups Proposed 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Delegates from 
eight Eastern area bakery produc- 
tion men’s clubs met here at the 
Hotel Sheraton, recently to discuss 
ways and means of accomplishing 
better organization among produc- 
tion men’s clubs and plan for the 
future of the group. An advisory 
council of associated clubs was pro- 
posed. 

F. B. Dietrich, past president of 
the Philadelphia Production Mlens 
Club, opened the meeting and A. 
G. Hackett, past president and chair- 
man of the board of governors of 
the Metropolitan Production Mens 
Club, New York, reviewed the his- 
tory of production mens clubs. 

W. H. Welker, secretary of the 
Metropolitan Production Mens Club, 
outlined the purpose of the meeting. 
He stated that basically all produc- 
tion men’s clubs are successful be- 
cause “ideas are exchanged within 
the entire scope of bakery produc- 
tion work,” and pointed out that the 
further exchange of ideas among 
clubs was one of the objects of the 
meeting. 

Although no definite organization 
was established, the delegates pro- 
posed resolution to be offered to 
their respective clubs for considera- 
tion in determining future meetings. 
It was proposed that meetings of this 
type in the future should be known 
as an “Advisory Council of Associ- 
ated Bakery Production Men's 
Clubs.” 

Delegates representing the eight 
eastern areas included: Detroit Pro- 
duction Mens Club, William Gordon; 
Bakers Educational Group of New 
England, Charles Blockridge and James 
Mullen; Central New York Produc- 
tion Mens Club, Hugo Neu and Gor- 
don Cameron; Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Mens Club, A. G. Hackett and 
W. H. Welker; Bakery Production 
Mens Club of Northern Ohio, Fred 
Gerhardt and Roger Blum; Philadel- 
phia Production Mens Club, William 
Saloman and Fred Hauser; Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Mens Club), E. 
R. Bour and Paul Eberly; Pro:duc- 
tion Mens Club of Greater Toronto, 
W. C. Cook and F. Van Drope. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE BINS PLANNED 

Indianapolis, Ind. — A petition by 
the Acme-Evans Co., Inc., local mill- 
er, for authority to expand its grain 
storage capacity vastly will be acted 
on at the next meeting of the city 
board of zoning appeals. The peti 
tion by the company, one of the larg- 
est flour mills in this section of the 
country, calls for authority to erect 














. 27 grain storage bins at an estimated 


total of $120,000. A total of 18, with 
a height of 150 ft, would be built and 
nine others, 144 ft high would be con 
structed nearby. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 














“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











VANITY FAIR 


MARITIME 
INV AD ER | Spring Wheat Flour 






TELEPHONE 





(MIGLUTEN) 





= Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the ‘right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 














Weare always ready -. fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











CYLINDER SEPARATORS ales. 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS @ (NIAGARA) 
DUST COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 








Kansas City, Missouri 








SUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


We are prevented by govern- 


ment order from milling as much 
SUNNY KANSAS as we would 


like. But we can and do pro- 
duce the finest in quality. Bet- 


ter baking performance comes nat- 
urally with SUNNY KANSAS. 


For it is expertly milled from 
wheats of preferred baking 


qualities. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


a 
PROG scy MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANGAS bd 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 








Emphatically Independent 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
G rain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $* £20" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 




















With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 22.) 


co-operation in solving distribution 
problems is -not always recognized 
by all millers and distributors. We 
have heard some millers blame brok- 
ers and jobbers for many of their 
trade ills, and likewise the latter 
have placed responsibility for their 
troubles on millers. 

From long observation we are in- 
clined to believe that both millers 
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and distributors share in the blame 
for this situation. We have known 
some distributors whose main inter- 
est was in making a sale so that 
they might receive their commission. 
We have also known mills to es- 
tablish a nice volume of business 
in a territory through a reputable 
broker, and then attempt to handle 
it direct without the _ broker’s 
services. 
When the present period of gov- 
ernment control ends, it would be 
for the best interest of both mill- 
ers and distributors to make a fresh 
start, each recognizing the essential 


functions of the other and respect- 
ing their rights. In many instances 
this will be done. In some cases it 
won't, for unfortunately the excep- 
tional conditions now existing have 
created bitter feelings between mill- 
ers and distributors. 


Future Distribution 


e) 

One result of the present unsettled 
situation in the flour distributing in- 
dustry will be changed methods of 
operation when conditions return to 
normal. For instance, jobbers are 
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v YOU A COMPLETE LINE OF 











~ tn 
FLOUR * CEREALS « DS 
A NAME ... that has a seventy-six year reputation for quality — 


and value —for making customers and keeping them. A COMPLETE 
LINE . . . that makes mixed car shipments easy — which means 
lower inventory investment and a balanced inventory. That is the 


VICTOR line . . . of FLOUR— CEREALS — FEEDS. 


Build sales — build profits — for now and for the future on the 
fast-moving, customer-buildin 8, profit-making VICTOR line. Write 
today — for facts about the complete VICTOR line — about the 
VICTOR merchandising program — and for prices. 
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CAKE FLour 
PANCAKE FLoyR 


VICTOR 
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CORN MEAL —_ 
HOMINY Grits 
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DARK WHEAT CEREAL 
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learning of the necessity of keeping 
more accurate accounts of their cost; 
of operation. They likewise realize 
the necessity of maintaining close re. 
lationships both with their suppliers 
and their sales outlets. 

Another evident fact is that the 
position of the independent distripby. 
tor will be of even greater impor. 
tance in the future than it has been 
in the past. They provide the most 
economical and efficient method of 
getting flour from the mill to smal 
users of the product. Their worth 
has been proved in the time of stress, 

Distributors must realize, however, 
that they will need renewed sales 
aggressiveness in the future. In some 
instances established brands have 
been displaced. Both retail bakers 
and grocers have become disgruntled, 
and these sore spots will have to be 
eliminated. Much of the responsibil. 
ity for overcoming these conditions 
will rest upon salesmen, but they 
will have to be guided by manage. 
ment. The future holds great possi- 
bility for flour distributors who are 
alert enough to take advantage of it. 


Careful Planning Required 


oO 

If history repeats itself, within 
the next few years we will see a 
strong trend toward co-operative ad- 
vertising and marketing plans. both 
among manufacturers, and between 
manufacturers and their distributors. 
There is, of course, nothing wrong 
with such efforts when they are 
properly conducted, and much benefit 
can come from them. 

However, their structure should be 
watched carefully, for the Federal 
Trade Commission is known to frown 
upon certain types of co-operative 
advertising. That is particularly 
true in the case of advertising al- 
lowances between manufacturers and 
distributors, which are strictly gov- 
erned under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

It undoubtedly would be well to 
have such plans checked carefully 
for their legal status before start- 
ing to put them into effect. What 
might appear perfectly proper to 
some business men might look differ- 
ently to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. It is far better to be safe be 
fore starting a campaign than to 
get into trouble afterward. This 
applies to food wholesalers as well 
as manufacturers who may be cot- 
sidering such activities. 


A Sad Lesson 


1e) 

If the Office of Price Administra 
tion did nothing else for the flour 
distributing industry, it showed it, or 
at least should have, its great weak- 
ness in not keeping accurate cost 
figures. When the occasion arose for 
the industry to present cost factors 
to OPA in seeking higher mar'x-ups, 
only a very féw distributors were 
able to give such figures. This pres 
entation from the industry’s stand: 
point was so inadequate that it 1s 
a wonder that as satisfactory mark 
ups were obtained as were. 

When OPA went out on its owl 
accord to obtain cost data, the result 
was even worse. When it pointed oul 
to some jobbers that since their vol- 
ume was declining was it not trv 
that their delivery and salesmen’ 
commissions were likewise decreas 
ing, they received an affirmative al 
swer. The jobbers apparently {org 

(Continued on-page 39.) 
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esterday, Today & Temonrriew 


Super Suacr-harhet 


NDICATIVE of the trend toward 
complete self-service is a new 
type of super-market, opening in 
Chicago this summer, which was de- 


scribed by William H. Carmichael, . 


sales manager, Arvey Corp. 

“On entering the store,’ Mr. Car- 
michael said, “the shopper will be 
given a key containing a ribbon of 
tape. All merchandise will be un- 
der glass or behind glass, with key 
holes in which to insert the key. 
When the key is turned, the item 
will be tabulated on the tape, either 
by perforation or by typing. After 
the tour of the store is completed, 
the shopper will surrender the key to 
the clerk, who will place it in a 
tabulating machine for tabulation of 
the total cost of the items selected. 
Merchandise will be delivered to the 
customer at the door, packages com- 
ing down a chute at the rate of 
about five a second.” 


Housewife Baker 
AKING an average of 15,000 
loaves of bread a year for 


four years, assisted only by her 
native girl, was the war stint of 
Mrs. R. Stromin, Johannesburg, S. 
Africa. 

Before the war, Mrs. Stromin 
baked bread for many South African 
families; when hostilities began, she 
upped production and at the time 
peace was declared had baked 60,- 
000 loaves of bread. Amazing is 
the fact that all her baking was 
done in a small three-plate electric 
stove. 

As demands for bread rapidly in- 
crease, Mrs. Stromin now is work- 
ing until 2 a.m. every day and bak- 
ing 500 loaves a week to keep up 
the supply. She increased the num- 
ber of baking days until now she 
bakes throughout Sunday and Mon- 
day and again on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 


Pie Expert 

HIZ BANG, Blue Lantern or 

Red Sea aren’t names for new 
cocktails. The names are those of 
pies, and only three of a collection of 
some 2,000 recipes for this pastry, 
which Mrs. Marvin Fruits, a Browns- 
ville, Ind., housewife, has collected 
during the past six years. 

Mrs. Fruits has pursued her hob- 
by through musty cook books, li- 
braries, and any other way that 
would uncover old pie recipes. One 
of the oldest’ is for Yorkshire pie, 
which dates back to 1774. No mod- 








ern housewife would undertake to 
bake it, for a bushel of flour is re- 
quired for the crust alone, while 
inside is a turkey, a goose, a pigeon, 
a partridge, a hare and woodcocks 
—and four pounds of butter! Other 
odd recipes are those for pies made 
of the garden flower, marigold; from 
sorrel, a weed, and from navy beans 
and sauer kraut. 

The pie called Whiz Bang is made 
of pickled peaches, Red Sea from 
strawberries, Air Castle of egg 
whites and honey, while Show Case 
is one with a glazed top and fresh 
fruit showing through. Mrs. Fruits 
collects her recipes on pie-shaped cir- 
cular pieces of paper and files them 
in a miniature pie rack. 


Vienna Rolls 


HE repercussions of war are 

often far-reaching in their effects 
—sometimes for good and sometimes 
for evil. 

The present world food shortage 
is a legacy of war, bringing in its 
train the dark bread we have to 
stomach today. 

Harking back to our school days, 
we remember the story told to us 
of another war and its effect on 
bread, though in this instance with 
happier results than we are at pres- 
ent experiencing. 

History has it that during one of 
the many wars fought between the 
Christians and the followers of Mo- 
hammed, the Turks were besieging 
the city of Vienna. 

In his bakehouse one evening, the 
town baker was preparing a pitifully 
small quantity of flour for the mor- 
row’s bread. Hearing a peculiar rat- 
tling sound in a corner of the bake- 
house, the baker went over to in- 
vestigate. There, lying in the cor- 
ner, was his child’s toy drum with 
a few marbles resting on the tightly- 
stretched skin. 

Watching closely, the baker saw 
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that every few seconds the skin on 
the drum would quiver and the lit- 
tle marbles would dance and rattle 
as if they were alive. Putting his 
ear close to the ground, he then 
heard distinct tapping and hammer- 
ing; at every tap, the marbles danced 
on the drum. 


In a flash; the baker realized the 
cause—it was the thing everyone 
feared—the Turks were tunnelling 
under the walls of the city. 


As a result of the baker’s dis- 
covery, the Turks were attacked 
whilst occupied with their work and 
completely defeated. 


Asked by the Emperor what he 
would like as his reward, the baker 
replied that he was but a humble 
man, with no use for riches and 
fame. He had only one request to 
make, that he and his children be 
allowed to make their bread in the 
form of the crescent on the Turkish 
flag in order that those who ate it 
“may be reminded that Christ is 
greater than Mohammed.” 


The Vienna loaf as we know it 
today is straight, but  crescent- 
shaped or straight, we venture to 
think that the population of this 
country would have been better 
pleased at a change of shape rather 
than color.—Milling. 


French Pastries 


ACH of us can recall some time 

or other when food provided the 
thrill of a lifetime. In the life of 
Lionel Barrymore his thrill also even- 
tuated into one of his most em- 
barrassing moments. 


At the time, Lionel was about nine 
and his brother John, 7. One morn- 
ing their father gave them each a 
half dollar to go out and get lunch. 
They went into Delmonico’s. French 
pastry was listed on the menu at 25c, 
and both decided it was the dandiest 
place to eat they’d ever heard of. 


The waiter brought a platter ful 
and both youngsters joyfully con. 
sumed them all. Then, alas, they 
found out that the menu meant 25c 
per pastry. 

Result: Lionel had to stay in hock 
in the restaurant while John went 
to the theater and got their father 
to bail them out for about $5. 


No Bread—No Jail 


HE bread shortage has its com- 

pensating angles. Take, as an 
illustration, the 10 Des Moines, Iowa, 
men who appeared in court charged 
with drunkenness. To them it meant 
freedom from serving a term in the 
local hoosegow. Owing to an extend- 
ed bakery strike there wasn't as 
much as a crumb of bread in the city 
jail, the sheriff informed the judge. 
When the men were arraigned, the 
judge discharged them. 

“I just decided it would be easier 
for the men to go out and find their 
own bread,” His Honor said, “than 
it would be to have the police scour 
the town.” 


Bananas in the Hin 


PLANE loaded with a cargo of 
5,000 pounds of freshly picked 
bananas, textiles, sport clothes, fine 
hardwoods and coffee put off from 
Guatemala -and the day after land- 
ed at Detroit. There it loaded up 
with tractors for the return flight. 
This is’ announced as the first 
time the United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Board allowed a foreign 
plane to fly a cargo into Detroit 
and fly another out. 

The plane made only one stop on 
the Guatemala-Detroit flight, at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. It is stated the 
actual flying time can average 12 
hours from Guatemala to Detroit, 
which means quick handling of ripe 
fresh fruits and quick return of need- 
ed products from this country to 
Guatemala.—National County Agent. 


Summer Growth 


In the harvest fields the raindrops 

Strike Tike quick-aimed, silver spears, 

To the roots of thirsty grain crops, 

Past green machetes to sweet, neW 
ears. 


And beyond man to explain, 
All through summer’s song and show, 
Beneath the braggart, gusty rain 
Is the quietness with which fields 
grow. 
Beulah M. Huey 
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AUGUST SENATE RUNS AMUCK 


N OT since the brief and troubled life of some 
of the most fantastic economic inventions 


of the new deal, and certainly not since Presi- . 


dent Roosevelt’s charge of unfitness against mem- 
pers of the United States Supreme Court, has the 
nation witnessed anything justifying so serious 
a question of our ability to “make democracy 
work” as the. present embroilment involving the 
administration and both houses of the Congress. 

The results of the new deal’s attempts to 
“make America over” still are apparent in the 
continuing confusion in economics, industry, ag- 
riculture and the lives of all people. The out- 
come of the attack on the Supreme Court is al- 
so tragically apparent in the present lowered 
prestige of that once great tribunal of justice. 
What will come of the present virtual breakdown 
in government as the result of failure of its ef- 
fort to exert dictatorship over all of the affairs 
of all people remains to be seen but with steadily 
diminishing hopes of escaping further disaster. 

It is doubtful if a more ridiculous bill ever 
was passed by either house of Congress than 
the hodgepodge which emerged from the Senate 
late last week. With no attempt at logic or even 
the exercise of school boy commonsense, the bill 
was composed of a series of pork barrel grabs 
by which each group, or even single senators, 
got what it or they wanted regardless of the 
combined effect -of the whole. 

It is scarcely worth while to point to a single 
provision as of outstanding absurdity, although 
the freeing of grain and the products of grain 
for animal feeding while retaining the right to 
impose ceiling prices on products of grain for 
human consumption doubtless ranks as the cap- 
stone of stupidity. Retaining ceiling price au- 
thority over flour and bread “to keep the cost 
of food down” ‘would, of course, operate to cause 
not only repetition but increase of the use of wheat 
for animal feeding and make necessary continua- 
tion of flour subsidies at an ever higher rate than 
before. 

It is not to be anticipated that these things 
actually will come about, for somewhere in Con- 
gress, even under the shadow of threat of presi- 
dential veto, there surely is enough plain sense 
to insure correction of senatorial blundering. Nev- 
ertheless, as the situation exists at the moment, 
there is little reason to hope that the result will 
be the beginning of an honest effort to release 
our whole national economy from hard necessities 
of wartime controls. 

Perhaps, if this is the best government can 
do, the nation would fare best if it were permitted 
to go through the painful, but probably brief, 
experience of no control at all. The saving grace 
of this would be that the good sense of plain peo- 
ple doubtless would result in a better job than 
that done by their government. 


ee @e 
SORRY 


AST week, in our comment on the confused 
OPA legislative situation at Washington, 
With political dopesters predicting that President 
an would win the bout with recalcitrant 
Congress, we captioned our piece with the line 
BACK TO THE THISTLE PATCH?” 

That seemed an appropriate presentation, sug- 
gesting that, while we apparently were headed 
for a renewed diet of OPA thistles, hope had not 
necessarily to be abandoned. Unfortunately, in 
transit from text to type the question mark at 
the end of the caption was lost, so that the cap- 
tion appeared as factual, a conclusion by no means 
lustified by the rapid series of events in Congress 
on the days following our comment. 

However, while we apologize for inaccuracy, 
we are not yet dismayed. And, incidentally, we 
are reminded of a little story of our youth about 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


a lad in the second year primary who stolidly 
read a sentence from his lesson, ‘‘Where are you 
going.” The teacher, interrupting, said, “don’t 
you see the little sign at the end of the sentence; 
that means you should let your voice rise. Try it 
again.” So the lad intelligently and confidently 
tried it again, resulting in “where are you going 
little buttonhook?” 

Perhaps we may find a lesson in this. Per- 
haps we might ask our President and our repre- 
sentatives in Congress; “Where are you going, 
little buttonhooks.” 


PARADOXES 

[X the history of these stirring and stupid 

times, as it some day may be written, per- 
haps by a high school sophomore, a generous 
chapter should be devoted to three events her- 
alded, almost in adjoining columns, in the news- 
papers of one day last week. These, not neces- 
sarily given in order of their importance, are: 

I—(a) Removal by vote of the Senate of price 
controls over livestock, meat, poultry, milk and 
dairy products, together with cottonseed and 
soybeans and products made from them, and (b) 
refusal by the Senate to release from control 
grains, because, as particularly applied to wheat, 
such action “would increase the price of bread.” 

II—Issuance by the -Department of Agricul- 
ture of the July crop report estimating the crop 
of wheat at 1,090,000,000 bus, corn 3,343,000,000, 
oats 1,471,000,000 bus and lesser food and feed 
grains in similar quantity, the whole amounting 
to a high or near-high production in the coun- 
try’s entire history. 

Il1I—Announcement by the Department of Ag- 
riculture that the permitted production of wheat 
flour, initiated as a measure of wheat conserva- 
tion, would be increased from 85 to 87142% of last 
year’s grind by each flour miller. The increase 
in the amount of flour thus to be doled out to 
American consumers was stated to be, on annual 
basis, 587,520,000 Ibs. Anyone with a taste for 
figures can get an approximate idea of the ex- 
tent of this “relief” by relating the figure given, 
in pounds, to the weight, in pounds, of the esti- 
mated total wheat harvest of approximately 65,- 
400,000,000. -Reduced to ounces, the figure, of 
course, runs higher. 

We suspect that our sophomore historian 
might be able to continue his narrative by re- 
cording that, with the price of grains subject to 
ceilings and the prices of animals consuming 
grains left as free as the winds of high heaven, 
grains were compelled to travel the long route to 
human provender, the flocks and herds living in 
plenty while people, engulfed in wheat, stood in 
line for bread. 

Regardless of the fate of OPA, this will not, 
of course, occur in the face of a supply of wheat 
generously sufficient for every human need in 
this country, with an ample share for relief of 
a hungry world. Indeed, at this moment, were 
it not. for confusion in government controls and 
the inflationary pressure of government expendi- 
tures and mounting debt, the very size of Amer- 
ica’s grain harvests as related to the need would 
be interpreted by practical economists and ex- 
perienced grain merchants and millers as being 
as “bearish” as in any recent year. 
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AGRICULTURE ON TOP 


I T is worth noting that, with the release of price 

controls, the single industry which has so far 
profited greatly — profiteered it would be called if 
applied to any other section of production and dis- 
tribution—is the industry of farming, using that 
word in its inclusive sense of producers from the 
soil together with owners of flocks and herds. In 
the President’s almost tearful defense of self-im- 
portant but much befuddled bureaucratic control 
of the nation’s economy, chief emphasis was placed 
upon the greed of industry certain to result quick- 
ly in astronomical price advances of its products, 
which would immediately bring destruction of his 
entire labor-price program and thus plunge the 
national economy into a bottomless pit of trouble 
and wild inflation. 

Yet on the day following expiration of the OPA 
authority virtually the only immediate and exces- 
sive advances among all commodities and services 
were in the products of agriculture, again consid- 
ered in its larger sense. All grains, cattle, swine, 
poultry and dairy products, textiles, straight 
across the board, prices on the products of fields 
and feed lots jumped beyond all reason, almost be- 
yond all imagining. In the cases of many of these 
products, the price increases rose far over so- 
called parity, jumped over government bonuses 
and subsidies, outran the black market as if it 
were standing still and continues, as this is writ- 
ten, merrily on its way. 

Meanwhile, big industry, little industry, the 
whole vast machinery of production and distribu- 
tion resumed more or less the even tenor of its 
way, so far as that phrase can be applied to the 
rough road which it has had to travel through the 
war years continuing through the first year of 
hard won, so-called peace. This does not, of 
course, mean that there will not be increases in 
consumer costs of the products of mines and mills, 
for, if concerns engaged in industry are not en- 
titled to recover their enormously increased costs 
together with a reasonable profit—whether it be 
based on 1941 or any other year—then there is no 
such thing as free enterprise in this country. 

A similar situation exists in the matter of prop- 
erty rentals, which have occasioned greater pub- 
lic outcry than any other contributor to the pres- 
ent confusion. Rates of rental have, by reason of 
having been frozen for several years, apparently 
become sacrosanct. It makes no difference that 
owners have found it virtually“impossible to pro- 
tect their properties by proper repairs, that their 
mere essential operating and servicing costs have 
advanced as much, or more, than the increased 
rates of labor and over-all costs of living, that 
taxes, especially on income, have multiplied; rent 
has become a sacred thing with any increase in 
its rate, no matter how well justified by reason, 
an act lacking patriotism, at least, and grinding 
the faces of the poor in the mouths of slack-jawed 
orators. 

But, to return to our text, the outstanding in- 
stance of “profiteering” so far developed is chief- 
ly, almost solely, in the additional rewards to ag- 
riculture, which throughout the war years already 
enjoyed an income higher than ever before in his- 
tory, both as applied to individual products and 
to the national total. Furthermore, that great area 
of the national production has been through all 
the years the chief beneficiary of black markets, 
constantly carried on at price levels, especially 
on grains, so high that it required increases and 
bonuses paid out of the treasury to meet black 
market competition. 

This is not said in condemnation of farms or 
farmers, least of all of agriculture as a whole. 
They were, aside from their own, perhaps limited, 
participation in black markets, merely the for- 
tunate beneficiaries of a bemused economic, chief- 
ly political, management of the nation’s produc- 
tion and distribution. 
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Package Prophecy 





(Continued from page 20.) 

reach their fullest consumption there 
must come a gradual lowering of 
costs and handling margins. The 
most complete use of them also in- 
volves a more extensive distribution 
of cold storage warehousing, more 
refrigerated freight cars and trucks 
equipped to carry them, and the 
‘equipment of households with freez- 
ers or refrigerators with more space 
in which to keep them at their prop- 
er temperatures. 
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With measures taken to bring down 
costs and provide storage and han- 
dling equipment, the vista of the 
frozen food menu spreads wide. Be- 
fore the war fruits and vegetables 
headed the list of these foods with 
minor lines of poultry and fish and a 
little meat, such as hamburgers and 
T-bone steaks, thrown in. 

The outlook now is that meats, 
poultry and fish eventually will play 
the largest part. And along with 
them may come, all dependent of 
course on tests of consumer accept- 
ance, the development of precooked 
hamburgers, chicken a la king, pot 
roasts and other precooked foods that 


can make up a full meal. 

With what speed these frozen 
meals come to our tables at an ac- 
ceptable price is dependent on still 
other factors and on the technical 
problems to be solved. Frozen foods 
to come into their fullest use must 
take their place as a low-cost item in 
the regular commercial trade and be 
so marketed that they are available 
as easily as canned goods for all con- 
sumers. 

In order to have this come about 
not only must the bulk of retailers 
be equipped to supply all comers but, 
the public must have confidence in 
the foods. Should’ inexperienced 
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processors flood the market with 
large quantities of poor quality frozen 
products it would mean a setback jn 
consumer acceptance of these new 
foods. 

Competing with the frozen foods 
for the consumer patronage come 
new developments in the marketing 
of fresh fruits and vegetables and 
meats. This new trend will be part- 
ly in the way of bringing to market 
quality fresh foods trimmed ready 
for use direct from the field, all con. 
veniently packaged for small or large 
family and easily chosen by the home. 
maker from a self-service store. 


Packaging Progress 


Packaging, too, has made tremen- 
dous strides during the war. We 
have packaged supplies for military 
use in all parts of the world. Pack- 
ages have been developed for many 
products for all types of climates 
and to withstand the rough han- 
dling of emergency transportation. 
Changes in packaging of civilian 
foods forced the use of new kinds of 
containers to take the place of ma- 
terials that went to war. Processors 
developed machine methods of pack- 
aging which in their semiautomatic 
operation, released manpower for 
war. Packages were created to make 
it easier for self-service in stores and 
thereby took some of the burden off 
of short-staffed retailers. 

Results of these economies are cer- 
tain to be part of the marketing pat- 
tern of tomorrow’s food. The pre- 
packaging of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables stands out as a coming inno- 
vation. Not only will it compete 
with frozen’ foods but it will fit into 
a streamlined structure of better nu- 
trition and a wider market for farm 
crops. Also it will dovetail with 
self-service retailing, which will elim- 
inate much costly handling by clerks 
of bulk perishables. At the same 
time this proper packaging of [fruits 
and vegetables will save loss of 
weight from evaporation and guard 
against bruising and spoilage. And, 
too, it will keep the many shoppers 
who are inclined to pinch peaches and 
maul produce from laying hands on 
them. That means a great saving in 
quality. Transportation costs will be 
lowered because instead of shipping 
the whole cauliflower or carrot only 
the edible part will need to be trans- 
ported. 


Shopping by Automobile 

It is expected that because of the 
development of suburban houses more 
people will be farther from their 
neighborhood stores and will do most 
of their shopping by automobile. This 
development will require independent 
or chain supermarkets in areas where 
they have not been before. This 
would tend to make the economies of 
large self-service operations avail- 
able to lower-income consumers who 
did not heretofore have advantage of 
them. 

In many products speed in (rans- 
portation must be utilized. Many 
fruits and vegetables are at the tops 
of taste and nutritive value when 
they are harvested at the peak of 
their maturity. Such crops, with 
proper packaging, can be sped t0 
market, in containers sized for each 
consumer’s needs, and arrive there 12 
the full flush of their value. Already 
airplane transportation of these com 
modities is under way. The future 
holds the possibility of quick truck 


_ transportation to near-by commull 


ties. 
An experiment in the marketing of 
prepackaged fruits and vegetables 
(Continued .on page 34.) 
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Town ier 


FLOU R 


To excel in any field is not a matter of chance 
—it demands a determination to produce the 
best. That kind of inspiration is behind 
TOWN CRIER today, as always. That's why 
we emphasize that you will continue to find 


TOWN CRIER 80% a flour with superior 


baking characteristics. 








THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO, 
KANSAS CITY , 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Canadian Mills 
Reminded of 90% 
Sales Limitation 


Winnipeg, Man.—In latest intruc- 
tions to all mills and processors, C. H. 
G. Short of Montreal, Canada’s flour 
administrator, warns that from the 
statement of drawback claims sub- 
mitted it appears that a considerable 
number of smaller mills are ignoring 
the prohibition laid upon all mills in 
Canada by Order 13 to exceed month- 
ly, from April 1, 1946, onwards, 90% 
of their domestic sales of the corre- 
sponding month of 1945. 

The flour administrator quotes 
from Order 13 as follows: ‘Effective 
April 1, 1946, and until further no- 
tice, unless otherwise ordered in 
writing by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, all mills and processors will 
be required to limit the amount of 
wheat used monthly for domestic 
milling or domestic processing, to 
90% of the amount of wheat used for 
such purpose during the correspond- 
ing month of 1945. This order will 
apply to all wheat, whether western 
grown or eastern grown, and to all 
products manufactured therefrom, 
but will not apply to registered, cer- 
tified or commercial seed.” 

Arising out-of this prohibition the 
following instructions were appended 
to Order No. 13 by the Canadian 
Wheat Board: 

“Commencing with the month of 
April, 1946, and for each month there- 
after until further advised, drawback 
payments to mills and other proces- 
sors of western grown wheat will 
be made up to, but not exceeding, 
90% of the amount of drawback 
paid during the corresponding month 
in the previous year.” 

On April 15, 1946, the flour ad- 
ministrator issued a directive to all 
mills granting a 2%% margin of 
excess monthly providing such mar- 
gin was deducted in the ensuing 
month. This is re-emphasized in 
the following excerpt from that di- 
rective: 

“No margin of excess will be per- 
mitted for the months of April, May, 
June and July combined. This means 
that all mills up to July 31, 1946, 
notwithstanding the monthly mar- 
gin of 242% of excess of quota, must 


have reduced their flour deliveries - 


for the four months April to July, 
1946, inclusive, as compared with 
the four months April to July, 1945, 
inclusive, by 10%, after allowing for 
authorized increases. 

“The Canadian Wheat Board will 
not pay any mill claim for draw- 
back for the month of July, 1946, 
in excess of an amount which brings 
the total of drawback claims for 
the months of April, May, June and 
July, inclusive, to a higher figure 
than is represented by 90% of the 
total of the drawback claims for 
the corresponding months of 1945, 
plus any certified and authorized 
increases.” 


In this latest release of instruc- 
tions to mills and processors the 
flour administrator states that, 
“warning is served on all mills who 
have ignored, hitherto, the prohibi- 
tion in respect to domestic sales un- 
der the terms of Order 13 that the 
Canadian Wheat Board will adhere 
strictly to the limitation of payment 
of drawback as outlined above. Mills 
who are now in excess, therefore, 
of the 90% allowed (plus 244% mar- 
gin of excess) must reduce their 
domestic sales for the month of 
July to the level where the total 
domestic sales from April 1 to July 
31, 1946, inclusive, do not exceed 
90% of their domestic sales for 
April 1 to July 31, 1945 (no mar- 
gin of excess permitted).” 

If any mill’s domestic sales do not 
conform with this rule, Mr. Short 
warns, the Canadian Wheat Board 
will not pay beyond the terms laid 
down in Order 13, and moreover 
the mill will find itself in the posi- 
tion of having violated the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board legislation. 


—-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


McCarthy Mill 
Sold to J. J. Page 
and Associates 


Toronto, Ont.—An important item 
of news in the Ontario flour milling 
trade announces the sale of McCar- 
thy Milling Co., Ltd., Streetsville, 
Ont., by W. H. McCarthy, who has 
owned and operated that plant for 
a number of years, to J. J. Page and 
associates, who will carry on the 
business hereafter. Mr. Page be- 
comes president and manager of the 
new company. Otherwise the milling 
organization will remain unchanged. 

Mr. McCarthy is retiring from busi- 
ness. He has other interests which 
will now receive more attention. 

Mr. Page gave up his former mill- 
ing activities when the late war 
broke out to become controller of 
flour mills for the Canadian govern- 
ment. His knowledge proved valu- 
able in the working out of control 
for insuring the highest efficiency in 
production and distribution of Cana- 
dian flour. 

The mill at Streetsville has a daily 
capacity of 750 bbls and is one of the 
best in Ontario. It was reconstruct- 
ed during the first World War and 
has been kept in the highest state of 
efficiency under Mr. McCarthy’s own- 
ership. Streetsville is close to To- 
ronto and has all the advantages of 
suburban proximity to a large city. 

Stock Offered 


Toronto, Ont.—The McCarthy Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Streetsville, Ont., which 
was recently purchased by J. J. Page, 
Toronto, Ont., is making a public of- 
fering of 26,060 class “A” shares and 
13,030 class “‘B” shares. The “A” stock 
carries a cumulative fixed dividend of 
55c per share, is noncallable and par- 
ticipates equally with the “B” shares 
after they have received 55c. 





Canada Meets Goal 
in Exports of 
Wheat and Flour 


Toronto, Ont.—The Hon. James A. 
MacKinnon, Canadian minister of 
trade and commerce, recently an- 
nounced that Canada met her objec- 
tive in the first six months of this 
crop year by exporting 4,000,000 long 
tons of wheat and flour, the equiva- 
lent of 150,000,000 bus of wheat. This 
was the mark accepted by Canada 
through the Combined Food Board 
last December in the face of a criti- 
cal world food shortage. 

These huge shipments of wheat 
and flour during the past critical six 
months were only possible because 
of the full co-operation of wheat pro- 
ducers in the prairie provinces, Mr. 
MacKinnon said. In addition to heavy 
marketing last fall wheat producers 
in the prairie provinces marketed 
nearly 60,000,000 bus of wheat during 
the January-June period, which is 
normally a period of relatively light 
marketings. 

In addition, Canada provided 231,- 
000 long tons of oats, or 13,500,000 
bus, during six months, largely for 
shipment to Europe for human con- 
sumption. 

During the 12 months ending June 
30 Canada’s wheat and flour ship- 
ments amounted to 372,000,000 bus, 
or practically 10,000,000 long tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW EXPORT PRICE FOR 
CANADIAN WHEAT AWAITED 


Toronto, Ont.—No announcement 
has as yet been made by control 
authorities in regard to the export 
price for Canadian wheat in the new 
crop year, although it is expected 
daily. 

Members of the flour and grain 
trades are anxiously awaiting this 
information with the accompanying 
permission to go ahead with bookings 
for August and subsequent months. 

Business promises to be exceed- 
ingly active following announcement 
of the export policy for the new crop 
season. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PICARDY BAKERY FIRM 
BUYS WINDOW STORES 


Toronto, Ont.—Picardy, Ltd., which 
operates bakeries in western Canada, 
has purchased the Canadian Window 
Bakeries, which has 19 stores in Van- 
couver and New Westminster. D. B. 
McLeod, appointed manager for the 
new owners, states the affiliation with 
Picardy will be followed by expansion 
for the bakery and candy services. 
Orders have been placed for addi- 
tional equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. E. BAWDEN RETIRES 


Toronto, Ont—F. E. Bawden, 
O.B.E., director of trade routes and 
steamship subsidies in the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 











has retired after 41 years of activity, 
In his long years of service he had 
much to do with expanding the 
trade of this country. For the past 
30 years he has been closely con- 
cerned with the provision of steam- 
ship services for the carriage of Ca. 
nadian mills and commodities to dis. 
tant corners of the world, in the 
coastal and lake trades and for the 
importation of raw materials re. 
quired by industry in this Dominion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


Growing Wheat Crop 
in Canada Again 
Aided by Rains 


Winnipeg, Man—Heavy rains 
soaked Manitoba and eastern Sas- 
katchewan crop lands last week and 
brought much needed relief in areas 
where moisture supplies were badly 
depleted. This territory covered 
southwestern Manitoba and _ south- 
eastern Saskatchewan, extending 
northward along the inter-provincial 
boundary. Southwestern Saskatche- 
wan and parts of west central! Sas- 
katchewan, as well as the Peace Riv- 
er district in northern Alberta still 
require urgent rains. Elsewhere 
moisture conditions are substantially 
better than average, and the general 
outlook in western Canada’s wheat 
and coarse grain crops has improved 
steadily in the past few weeks. 

Moosomin, Sask., with almost five 
inches of precipitation, received the 
heaviest downpour at any point in 
western Canada last week. Located 
between the Manitoba boundary and 
Regina, Moosomin has received more 
than nine inches of moisture since 
the beginning of April, as compared 
with a normal rainfall of just under 
six inches. 

Crop prospects at the present are 
particularly bright, and a substantial- 
ly better than average crop is in sight 
if present conditions are maintained. 
There are some areas, however, pat- 
ticularly in southern Manitoba, that 
still show the effects of drouth. 
Other crops, that were on the verge 
of deteriorating a month ago have 
made a spectacular comeback, and 
this is particularly noticeable in the 
province of Alberta. About 50% of 
the wheat is now in head and only 4 
small percentage has not yet reached 
the shot-blade stage. At the pres 
ent time wheat averages about 20 
inches in height. 

Scattered hail damage has occurred 
in Alberta and apart from heavy 
weed growth in all three provinces 
there is no indication of other dam- 
age in the past two weeks. Hot 
weather has prevailed in most of the 
southern regions, but northern Al 
berta would welcome higher temper® 
tures. . 

Based on present conditions, Mati 


. toba’s wheat crop is only about 5% 
‘of. last year, while Saskatchewan’ 


appears to be 10% better and Al 
berta’s possibly 50% better than 4 
year ago. 
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A Complete Flour Service 





* NORTHWEST 80 
* SOUTHWEST 80 
* HI-GLUTEN 80 
* CAKE 80 

* PASTRY 80 

* CRACKER 80 

*% COOKIE 80 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Occident, American Beauty and 
Other Bakery Flours 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 























MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
4” West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Whitewater, Kansas 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 





Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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FAVORABLE CROP WEATHER 
IN ONTARIO AIDS WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture, in its June 
report of the crop situation in this 
province, says excellent growing con- 
ditions and good prospects now pre- 
vail. Some early seeded fields of 
grain are heading out. Fall rye is 
in head and so also is fall wheat. 
Acreage of both these crops is less 
than a year ago and particularly fall 
wheat, which shows a _ substantial 
reduction. Straw is short, but a nor- 
mal or better yield of grain is at 
present indicated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VISIBLE WHEAT STOCKS 
CONTINUE TO SHRINK 


Winnipeg, Man.—Canada’s wheat 
visible continues to decline steadily 
and as of July 5 totaled 45,824,000 
bus as compared with 47,008,000 the 
week previous and 246,556,000 a year 
ago. The latest total includes only 
slightly more than 2,000,000 bus of 
durum grades. Roughly half of the 
visible supply of Canadian wheat in 
all positions is located west of the 
Canadian lakehead, from the prairies 
to the Pacific Coast and Hudson Bay. 
Stocks at Fort William and Port 
Arthur are down 7,000,000 bus. The 
remainder is located in eastern Can- 
ada and the United States, with the 
stocks in United States positions 
down to less than 250,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORMAN McAACHERN HEADS 
WESTERN MILLERS’ GROUP 


Winnipeg, Man. — Norman Mc- 
Aachern, Wetaskiwin, Alta., was re- 
elected president of the Western 
Millers Association at the annual 
meeting held at Edmonton, Alta., re- 
cently. K. Hallett, Yorkton, Sask., 
was named vice president to succeed 
J. Van Humbeck, Strome, Alta. N. 
J. Allright, Moose Jaw, Sask., takes 
over the duties of secretary from 
Peter Fisher, Rosthern, Sask. 

Mr. McAachern, Mr. Fisher and 
A. Kaney of Winnipeg left as a dele- 
gation for Winnipeg to discuss vari- 
ous matters with the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY MILLS REDUCES STOCK 


Toronto, Ont.—Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., reports further 
progress in simplifying its capital 
structure. The company has _ pur- 
chased in the open market and can- 
celed 1,000 shares of the cumulative 
redeemable preference stock. There 
have now been 3,000 shares of. pre- 
ferred stock redeemed and canceled, 
reducing the total stock outstanding 
to 45,000 shares. In addition the 
company in May canceled $3,500,000 
of general debentures held by the 
company’s bankers as collateral. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VISITS CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—E. D. C. Drenthem 
Soesman, managing director of Van 
Drenthem Export Agencies, the 
Hague, Holland, is visiting this con- 
tinent on business and spent a con- 
siderable period in Toronto recently. 
Mr. Soesman is familiar with Canada 
and has many friends in this country. 
He was associated with the western 
branch of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., as chemist for some years. Mr. 
Soesman is interested in the importa- 
tion of flour and feedstuffs into Hol- 
land. 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
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THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 








CENTRAL BAG & BurvaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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with heat-sealed transparent over- or publicity was used to promote the . 
wraps are: asparagus, beans, beets, packaged produce. The acceptance eS the shopper can pick up the 
Package Prophecy broccoli, brussels sprouts, celery, of it was left entirely to the consum- re cee ‘ Lowy “ p3 — Pay 
cauliflower, corn, endive, leaf and er’s desire. Sales of fruits and vege- waiting in line at the al 
iessidaaiiek Qos, Meme: thd head lettuce, green onions, parsley, tables in these stores rose sharply weighing. 77 
peas, parsnips, peppers, rhubarb, and stayed up. The produce placed Te atihtion te thin, teetheed 
has been conducted for the past 18 radishes, spinach, tomatoes, turnips, in a row of four open-topped refrig- ion samen | oo h “ren €conomy 
months in Columbus, Ohio, in col- grapes, lemons, pears, plums and erator cases appealed to consumers fresh pr lag a — ing a the 
laboration with the Ohio State Uni- strawberries. first on the basis of the cleanliness. {po ae at meaiieie teen WE a 
versity, a group of packaging sup- First, three stores were set up to There was no litter of lettuce and ance of eg ualit “es mainten- 
pliers and one of the large chain market these items, later 10 stores carrot tops which in other stores wa. por ae >. eed ~- = Caran 
stores, a pilot plant for central auto- were included in the experiment. clerks are kept busy trimming and - - 4 Stan jon ve, and 
matic prepackaging of fresh fruits Every item was sold at exactly the discarding. The operation is entirely pir : nail - hoe _ of ‘the 
and vegetables, and their self-service same price as that which prevailed self-service. The convenience also ag pe 4 ee a m trim. 
sale from open-topped refrigerator for unpackaged fruits and vegetables appealed to the customer. Every Thin Phy Ming os . eles a tee 
cases. in other stores of the same chain on package, open-faced, is prelabeled the cost of packaging ~ hae a a 
Packaged in this place on a machine the same day. No outside advertising with the weight or quantity and price larger volume is¢ available slightly 


These new trends in packaging and 
processing food forecast a new type 
of grocery store. Some of these 
changes in stores will appear in the 
immediate future as the result of 
postwar adjustments. And with the 
continued improvements in packaging 
and processing, the grocery store of 
a decade from now may be as fara 
cry from one of our modern estab. 
lishments as an up-to-date siore to. 
Gay is from the old cracker-box, 
pickle-barrel crossroads establishment 
of a generation ago. 

The war, because of labor short- 


r, 

ages, brought about a marked ip. = 
‘& 
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crease in the number of self-service 
shops. Many small independent gro- 
cers were forced to go in for self. 
service. But, of course, many of 
them will return to their old ways 
when adequate help is_ available. 7 
However, a_ substantial proportion & 
will continue to let the customer wait 
on himself. F 
A greater expansion of supermar- A. 
kets is definitely ahead. The con- 
tinued development of new methods 
of packaging and processing may 
continue until in the distant future 
the grocery store becomes a clerk- 
less establishment and counters and 
shelves will be replaced by brightly 
lighted open-topped refrigerators. 
These may not feature separate items 
of foods. In their place may be com- 
plete precooked meals, processed in 
mass production in sanitary kitcb- 
ens and frozen for storage and han- 
dling. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
G. A. PURKIS DIES 
Winnipeg, Man. — G. A. Purkis, 
grain buyer for the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., for the past 
36 years, died here recently. He 
was 66 years old. 


-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


BETTER WINTER WHEAT 
SOUGHT BY CANADIANS 
Toronto, Ont. — A. campaign has 

been undertaken by the Ontario Ag 

ricultural College, Guelph, for the 











; : ie development of better commercial 
A e | ty laa a oe AN varieties of winter wheat. All the ¢ 
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eee RAL RIN ile & ‘y quality of winter wheat. aa of 

this grain are naturally interested !” 

1894 TO = the steps being taken by the Ontar'? 
Agricultural College to this end at 


are willing to co-operate to the ful: 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO et extent 
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, : vanced is that Ontario flour mille® 
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EL RENO, OKLAHOMA nothing but seed of approved val 


_ties and it has been proposed by 
Ontario Flour Millers Associatio 
that millers should secure supplies © 
registered seed wheat and sell it © 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER’ 








TELLING THE. PUBLIC. — Millers 
haven’t done too good a job of tell- 
ing the public why flour prices went 
up sharply when OPA controls went 
off—and the government hasn’t done 
any such job at all. The necessity 
for incorporating subsidy figures in 
flour quotations should have been 
loudly and carefully explained. It 
was an opportunity for a public rela- 
tions enterprise that might have gone 
much further than merely self-de- 
fense. It could have been turned into 
positive good will building. 

A perfect example of what should 
have been done far more generally 
was the prompt advertising message 
of Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Roanoke, 
Va., bannered by this heading: ‘Why 
Flour Prices Are Higher.” The text 
of the message: 

“Under recent OPA controls flour 
mills were being paid a subsidy of 
47c on each bushel of wheat ground. 
This is equal to $1.03 per 100 lbs of 
flour, or 25%c on every 25-lb bag. 
With the President’s veto of the OPA 
bill on June 30 all subsidy payments 
immediately ceased. Flour millers 
were therefore faced with two alter- 
natives—either sell no flour at all, or 
pass the amount of the subsidy on to 
the public. In view of the current 
shortage of flour in all stores and the 
fact that a new wheat crop is now 
becoming available, it seems advis- 
able to us to continue the distribu- 
tion of flour by adding the rate of 
the subsidy to our previous ceiling 
price. Such a policy has been rec- 
ommended by the Millers National 
Federation as the only course flour 
mills can safely follow. 

“It should be pointed out that a 
subsidy is, in reality, the worst kind 
of inflation. It is a hidden inflation, 
disguised from public view. It has 
been called ‘painless inflation’ by poli- 
ticians who would rather not let you 
know what the commodity price level 
actually is. It is not only inflation in 
the absolute amount of the subsidy 
rates but to this must also be added 
the cost of administering the pay- 
ments. Subsidies are _ invariably 
wasteful since they must be rated to 
permit the inefficient unit of an indus- 
try to survive while providing a wind- 
fall to those who could stand compe- 
titively on their own feet. 

“Flour prices are now subject to 
fluctuations in the wheat market. 
It is too early to determine at what 
level the market will stabilize. We 
have not recalculated our flour price 
to reflect any increases in costs. of 
wheat or production. We shall con- 
tinue to hold this line until we are 
certain of what our wheat costs will 
be.” 


@ Another Miller Speaks Out.—C. B. 
Nichols, Happyvale Flour Mills, Grif- 
fin and Fort Valley, Ga., wrote the 
following letter to the Atlanta news- 
papers protesting news stories on ris- 
ing costs: 

“I appeal to your paper for fairness 
in reporting price increases, now that 
OPA seems to be out. 

“The increases which will go into 


By Carroll K. Michener — 


effect will be largely caused by ces- 
sation of subsidy payments. For in- 
stance, the subsidy on flour in June 
amounted to approximately 1c Ib. 
Other subsidies are, perhaps, better 
known to you than to me. 

“It would be grossly unfair to mis- 
lead the public by saying, for in- 
stance, that flour is up a certain 
amount without stating that $1 per 
100 lbs of it is not a price increase 
at all, but simply is not written on 
the national cuff as before.” 


@ Subsidies put an artificial value on 
every product on which they were ap- 
plied, at the expense of the taxpayer, 
according to Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., speaking 
on a nation-wide radio broadcast 
July 10 sponsored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

“Subsidies were hidden costs,” Mr. 
Bullis pointed out. “They were part 
of the food bill paid out of public tax 
money. They made for dishonest and 
misleading prices.” 

He reported that General Mills had 
not changed prices above Office of 
Price Administration ceilings of June 
29 on any of its grocery products 
items which the housewives buy ex- 
cept to the extent of the elimination 
of the subsidies which the govern- 
ment had been paying. In the case 
of wheat flour, this subsidy amounts 
to about 1c lb or $1 sack, he said. 

“The ending of this subsidy July 1 
means that the price of flour is now 
based on the full price the farmer 
gets for his wheat,” he said. ‘Most 
people do not understand this. Today 
the price of ftour truly reflects the 
price of wheat. With the subsidy, 
the government was paying part of 
the cost. There should be no run- 
away prices in the flour milling in- 
dustry. With prospects for large 
supplies of grains again this year, 
prices of flour and cereal products 
should not skyrocket, but should tend 
to stablize and settle down.” 


SAM POINDEXTER.—He was a col- 
orful individual and he led an un- 
usual life. His friends in the mill- 
ing industry knew much of this, but 
perhaps the biographical data that 
came to light in connection with his 
recent death included much of which 
they had not heard. For example, 
there was his World War I career. 
He had been engaged in government 
intelligence work in this country 
shortly before the war began, and 
upon entering the army he was sent 
to France on the trail of a man who 
had been illegally receiving and cash- 
ing American soldiers’ pay vouchers 
sent from Europe to this country. 
He arrested the man in France after 
a hunt of several months and, because 
of this work, as well as his knowl- 
edge of French, came to the atten- 
tion of French army authorities, who 
asked for-his transfer from the Amer- 
ican forces. Throughout most. of the 
remainder of the war he served in 
the French army intelligence corps. 








Under various disguises he gained 
entry into Germany several times. 

Sam’s command of the French lan- 
guage came from his student days in 
the university at Poitiers, to which 
he went on a scholarship after at- 
taining his degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Fifty-five years old at the time of 
his death (July 7), Samuel F. Poin- 
dexter had been secretary-treasurer 
of the Piedmont Millers Association 
since March, 1926. Though seriously 
ill since October of last year he per- 
sisted in directing his work from his 
sick bed. His breezy and often admon- 
itory bulletins to members of the 
association will be missed. So will 
his occasional friendly ventures in 
verse. 


BREAD ON THE WORLD’S WA- 
TERS.—An anonymous contributor 
to British Baker offers these verses, 
only vaguely poetic but possessing 
a sense of the greatness and reality 
of that drama of human kindness 
which today is being played out be- 
fore our eyes upon a stage which is 
no less than the world’s supper table: 


LOAF OF BREAD 


Our bakery-loaves soon will be 
smaller, 

But prices will stay where they are; 

We feed the Bavarians, Serbs and 
Bulgarians, 

Frenchmen and Belgians and folks in 
the Saar, 


The Russians, the Prussians, the 
Kurds and Iranians, 

Turks and Estonians, Yugos, AIl- 
banians, 

Friesians, Ephesians, the Basqués, 
Transylvanians— 


All share our bread and our price 
stays at par. 


William Penn, the great Quaker, 
would have difficulty now, as he had 
then, in reconciling himself to some 
of the trends in religion and more 
especially of government. When I 
pulled down from the shelf his 
“Fruits of Solitude” the other day 
the first item that popped up was 
this: “It is too common an error, 
to invert the order of things; by 
making an End of that which is a 
Means, and a Means of that which is 
an End. Religion and Government 
escape not this mischief: The frst 
is too often made a Means instead of 
an End; the other an End instead 
of a Means.” 


% % ®& DEVIL IN THE MACHINE. 
—A bit ago carelessness in mounting 
a cut resulted in one of those curious 
chains of fatality that are the bane 
of publishers and result so often in 
multiplying beyond all expectation 
and reason the seriousness of the 
original error. The press came to 
a stop with a clatter and bang, as 
the faulty plate shifted from its 
block and went rattling about in the 
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machine. Repairs were made, py; 
the pressman forgot to inspect his 
pile of papers for a faulty impres. 
sion. There was one, though there 
may have been no other, and the 
impish result is shown in the follow. 
ing item from the columns of Milling 
the British flour trade journal: , . j 
“Our good friend, The Northwest. 
ern Miller, in its 28th May isgye 
just to hand, showed a blank space 
on one of its pages, and underneath 
appeared this caption: ‘Battle for 
Bread.—Sir Ben Smith, England's 
Food Minister, recently opened an 
exhibition on the bombed site of 
John Lewis’ premises in Oxford 
Street, London, launching the na. 
tional “Battle for Bread” campaign 
to help countries faced with the food 
shortage. The Food Minister jg 
shown above with Dr. Edith Sum. 
merskill, his Parliamentary Secre. 
tary, examining the new loaf on sale 
in Britain which is smaller than the 
previous commercial loaf.’ Was it 
a slip-up or was the blank space in. 
tentional?” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~— 


SATURDAY TURN-AROUND 
OF CARS URGED BY ODT 


Washington, D. C.—Predicting a 
more serious shortage of railroad car 
equipment during September and Oc. 
tober than during peak wartime de. 
mands, Col. J. Monroe Johnson, direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Trans. 
portation, has urged freight receivers 
to take immediate steps to accept 
and unload all inbound shipments on 
Saturdays, particularly because of 
the current.demand for 1,000 box- 
cars per day to handle the wheat 
movement from central, western and 
southwestern regions. 

Colonel Johnson said that the cus- 
tom of Saturday closings has become 
so general that the resultant conges- 
tion is seriously retarding delivery 
services and turn-around. 

ODT studies show that loadings 
are exceeding highest wartime fig- 
ures. The trend has been upward 
since V-J Day, when boxcar loadings 
for the week ending Aug. 11, 1945, 
amounted to 368,273. For the week 





ending June 29, 1946, loadings 
amounted 392,580 boxcars, an in- 
crease of 24,307 or 6.6% over the 


week prior to V-J Day. 

While demand has been increasing, 
supply of serviceable cars has de 
creased from 723,440 as of April 23, 
1945, to less than 690,000 at the 
present time, a loss of over 33,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ROCHESTER BREAD PRICES 
EXPECTED TO INCREASE 


Rochester, N. Y.—Baked goods 
prices are expected to increase here 
because of the mounting cost of flour 
and shortening as the result of the 
removal of subsidies. Members o 
the Rochester Master Bakers Ass0 
ciation, according to John Van Zan¢:' 
voord, president, are being offered 
bread flour at $5.90 sack against 
former prices of around $4.12, and 
lard for 26¢ lb, compared with 4 
former price of 18c. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


RETAIL BAKERS’ PICNIC 

Minneapolis, Minn..—Retail bakeries 
in Minneapolis will be closed July 1% 
the grocers’ annual picnic day. Bak 
ers and their allied friends will pla 
golf at Westwood Hills and bing 
and card games have been arrang' 
for the ladies and those who do 00 
golf. A smorgasbord dinner will 
served in the evening. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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te NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 
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MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


pT ea fe are ae FISHER aati 2th nec Ria SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITy 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 




















CROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











Grade Bakers, 





Family and Ex- 




















z % rt Flours. 

Paervouneurnee” P*" TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 

— Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
WESTERN MALLING Co, PORTLAND . OREGON 





MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 





BLUESTEM—PATENT 


| Genera Otcs: WallaWalle, Washington Mie Pendleton, Oregon SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 








SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“ Cremo” Just the cream Crookston Milling Company Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° ° p _ iene CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DANIEL WEBSTER and GoLp CoINn 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’s will be the best of its kind. 


_Gagle noLien MiLL_COMPANY 


‘Dependable Sin S56 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


FLOUR 

FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


~~ >= 15 WEST 101TH STREET 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
ea ‘ 6 WitK 


1SDOM 


BIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 






more time for “cutting over” or 

giving dough extra punches. If 

you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


- NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitre Co., Inman, Kan. 























GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 












NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA -» 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














FLOURS camate 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Be wn, ttl 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








DAVIS -NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 















[See 
Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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— SINCE 1877 — 


SNOBUDD 


FLOUR 





PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 
for 
BETTER 
BAKED 5 
GOODS |)™: 
* ii 
“Dl 
Real flour quality 3 
is still appreciated 
by the wise Mitte 
flour distributor AMBI 
who looks toward anes 
the future. a 





That’s why 
SNOBUDDY is « 


preferred brand. 


* 





The 


WALNUT CRE&K 
MILLING CO 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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i Special Markets Division 


WINTAROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13,.N. Y 








AMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=——_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Ltn 





PROMPT" ACCURATE 
ORATORY 





[ee 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 











RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 
eects 

















With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 26.) 


that as their volume declined, their 
per unit costs went up. At least they 
neglected to point this out to OPA. 

Without OPA restrictions, the need 
for accurate cost figures will be as 
great, if not greater, than ever be- 
fore. Ultimately, competition will 
return to a vigorous basis and dis- 
tributors will need to know down 
to the last penny just what it costs 
them to do business. This can only 
be done through accurate cost ac- 
counting. Heavy expense is not nec- 
essary, for a simple system will show 
the desired information even better 
than a complicated one. But some 
cost system is absolutely essential 
if distributors are to do business on 
a profitable basis. 


Plan Future Merchandising 
fe) 


That future food merchandising 
will be more intense and competitive 
than ever before goes without say- 
ing. All types of food manufactur- 
ers are geared to high production, 
and they will make every effort to 
maintain such production levels. 
This situation will, of course, affect 
all wholesale food distributors, in- 
cluding those handling flour. 

The problems arising from this sit- 
uation cannot be met haphazardly. 
It has been demonstrated time and 
again that group planning is the only 
successful way of solving matters that 
affect an industry at large, as well as 
its individual members. Some steps 
have already been made in this direc- 
tion. 

For instance, the National Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association is 
planning to conduct a trade research 
which should reveal to its members 
facts upon which they may more in- 
telligently base their merchandising 
operations. We are not familiar with 
the details of the program, but its 
purpose surely is sound. No doubt 
other food organizations will con- 
duct similar work. How successful it 
will be depends entirely upon the 
application of the findings made by 
individual members of the industry. 


Brand Names 
re) 


When supplies of flour and other 
food products again become plenti- 
ful, the battle between brands will 
become more vigorous than ever be- 
fore. Manufacturers will attempt to 
re-establish their own brands, many 
wholesalers will push private brands, 
and the chain stores, of course, will 
do all in their power to strengthen 
their own brands. 

So far as the wholesale grocer 
and flour jobber are concerned, they 
will have to decide what brands they 
believe they can sell most success- 
fully, and concentrate upon them. 
Since salesmen will be responsible 
for most of this work, it is impor- 
tant that they understand fully the 
principles involved. 

For wholesalers to divide their 
sales efforts among a great many 
brands means that they will not 
establish a strong position for any 
one of them. Naturally, they need 
to carry more than one brand of each 
food, but too many are as dangerous 
as too few. This will be an impor- 
tant part of sales planning in the 
future marketing era. 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Hl & invicare 

| Our sources oF 
SUPPLY FROM g 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 





; e S Seek 


A cmE~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRuCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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and milling skill... 











808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Southeastern Sales Ofiee SET RT T ABARGER MILL 





SALINA, KANSAS 


Long a flour of outstanding quality, SILVER 
MIST offers new reason now for a place of special 
preference in your flour department. Back of 
SILVER MIST stands the finest of equipment 
an important consideration 


in these days of 80% extraction flours. 








Central States Sales Office 
900 Beggs Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





Yow’ll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully mill-d 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





ee 
Care in Milline 


DB, 





EXTRA FANCy 


CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 
* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


. 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Olfice 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





















J. M. CHILTON, 


ELS! 


gr. Grain Dept. 


) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS pis 2nv'ivo 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


— 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 











HAROLD A. MERRILL 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





Interested in Obsolete Bags — Cotton, Burlap, 
Paper. What have you? 
Offer Processed Used Bags. 
What do you need? 


Write, Wire, Phone GREAT WESTERN BAG CO. 
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1a GREAT DEAL TO MAN’ 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIR/AS 















1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE j 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 1427 N. ee NNIFE Man” 6, Mo. “Gd Uy PERCY KENT BPG £0 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


Western King Fieur__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY_ MILLING CO. 








e e 7 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yee" 














THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. maha, Heb. LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. The Moundridge Milling Co. DIXIE LILY Evans Milling Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 


983-35 Exehange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. 4 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
—— 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
HARVEST UNDER WAY 


<p 
Yields of Winter Wheat Above Aver- 
age, With Protein Content 
Below 10% 


Walla -Walla, Wash.—The 1946 
wheat harvest in the Pacific North- 
west got under way the week of July 
4 in Franklin, Benton and Walla 
Walla counties from the lighter, 
sandy soils. 

As expected, yields are well above 
average. Franklin County reports 
yields above 25 bus on light land and 
several fields in the vicinity of Lew- 
iston, Idaho, have averaged more 
than 30 bus per acre. Higher yields 
can be expected from the crop on 
heavier soils. Yields of 45 to 55 bus 
are predicted for the Blue Mountain 
foothills where harvest will begin in 
about a week. 

Weather conditions have been ideal 
for filling and test weights are high. 
Nearly everything so far has weighed 
above 60 Ibs and a few lots of Tur- 
key wheat have tested as high as 
62 Ibs. 

Protein tests made so far on Big 
Bend winter wheat indicate that the 
crop again will be too low in protein 
for bread flour milling. A few lots 
in Benton and Franklin counties 
have shown 10% and above, but it 
is not expected that the crop will 
come up to that protein level gener- 
ally. No spring wheat has been cut 
yet, so there is no indication as to 
how it will compare with the winter 
crop in yield or protein. 

A field day is planned for July 17 
at the state agricultural experiment 
station in Pullman, Wash. A tour 
of the cereal breeding plots at the 
farm will follow a luncheon. 
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PERMANENT END TO OPA 
URGED BY MILL GROUP 


Lancaster, Pa.—A telegram noting 
freer offerings of grain feeds from 
the West in this state, with oats and 
new crop wheat in the market only. a 
few cents over old ceilings and corn 
again in regular supply sources at 
15@25c less than recent black market 
levels, was sent to Pennsylvania sen- 
ators by the Pennsylvania Millers and 
Feed Dealers Association July 9. 

The telegram indicated that grain 
prices would drop without controls 
and urged that they be kept off all 
agricultural commodities. 

Text of the telegram follows: 
Hon. Francis J. Myers, . 

Hon. Joseph Guffy, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

We in the feed and milling busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania find much freer 
offerings from the West of all grains 
and feeds that have been in short 
supply for many months. We are able 
to buy oats freely several cents a 
bushel under former OPA ceilings. 
Our new crop wheat is moving from 
the farms at only 2 to 5c bu over 
ceilings existing under OPA. Corn 
Can’ again be bought from regular 
supply sources at 15 to 25c bu less 
than prevailed in black markets 10 

ays ago. There has been no corn 
available except in black markets 
Since last February. All Agricultural 
Department reports indicate ample 
tops of wheat, corn and oats in 
Prospect and the free markets as 
of the last eight days that any of 
WS have been privileged to work un- 
der for several years are proving be- 
yond doubt that prices of grains will 
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work lower without control; we are 
firmly of the opinion that OPA has 
outlived its usefulness and there is 
no further need to continue that 
agency so far as controls for any and 
all agricultural commodities are con- 
eerned; we urge your support on any 
effort along this line. Our member- 
ship is 250 millers and dealers and 
we all concur. 
Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Association 
A. G. Bucher, Secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BETTY SULLIVAN ELECTED 
TO. RUSSELL-MILLER BOARD 


Minneapolis,‘ Minn.—Dr. Betty Sul- 
livan, director of research for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the company on 
July 16. She replaces Henry S. King- 
man, Minneapolis banker, who re- 
signed. 

Miss Sullivan has been the research 
head for the Russell-Miller company 
for about 15 years. She is a past 
president and a current member of 
the executive committee for the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

The board of directors of the com- 
pany also voted a dividend of 50c 
per share on its common stock, pay- 
able Aug. 1 to stock of record 
July 24. 
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EMPHASIS ON POTATO 
CONSUMPTION EXPLAINED 


New York, N. Y.—The spring crop 
of potatoes, 52,000,000 bus, is current- 
ly reaching the markets, and by ear- 
ly September, the early harvest will 
probably total more than 70,000,000 
bus, the Department of Agriculture 
reports along with a statement that 
reaching for a potato instead of 
bread releases wheat for shipment 
abroad. 

Potatoes as exportable commodities 
are impractical, the department 
continues, because of their tendency 
to spoil rapidly, let alone the eco- 
nomic factor that, delivered abroad, 


their total price would be 100% above 


ceiling, whereas wheat can be deliv- 
ered at only about 15% above ceil- 
ing. Dehydration, the department 
points out, would only add to the 
high cost. 

Newspaper publicity originating 
from the department’s report points 
out that a second helping of potatoes 
will more than compensate for lack 
of bread with the meal. 





ELBOW BEND POPULAR 


Minneapolis, Minn.—In common 
with most clubs and other social 
organizations, the Elbow Bend Golf 
Association is showing a decided up- 
ward trend in membership and popu- 
larity. The Elbow Bend group, how- 
ever, not being a tight (meaning in- 
elastic) organization, took good care 
of the largest number of millers and 
friends in allied industries ever to 
attend one of its annual get-togeth- 
ers at the Winona (Minn.) Country 
Club on July 10. About 70 men, 
half of whom were from Minneapolis, 
were present. The day was spent 
in golfing and other forms of recre- 
ation, including a luncheon and din- 
ner. Frank J. Allen of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, acted as host. 
Most of the Minneapolis millers made 
the trip in a bus chartered for the 
occasion. Other guests were from 
southern Minnesota, St. Paul and 
Chicago. 
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FIRST SUGAR FROM CUBA—The first sugar shipped into Miami. from 


Cuba since the end of the war is shown being unloaded here. 


The cargo 


consisted of 2,409,000 Ibs, the first shipment of a total of 30,000,000 Ibs. 
The Department of Agriculture announced recently that the quantity 
of sugar entered for consumption from all offshore areas during January- 


March, 1946, amounted to 912,116 short tons, raw value. 


For the corre- 


sponding period last year the quantity entered totaled 1,443,571 tons. 





Electronic Baking Uneconomical 
So Far, Engineer Tells Chemists 


Kansas City, Mo.—The breadstuffs 
industries should be cautious about 
accepting much of the tall talk con- 
cerning electronic baking, Dr. C. N. 
Kimball, vice president in charge of 
engineering, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, told the Kansas City 
section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists at the July 10 
meeting. 

While certain applications of high 
frequency heating have proved suc- 
cessful in industry, the value must 
be determined by economics and in 
the baking industry costs are too high 
in most cases to compete with present 
ovens, Dr. Kimball said. It is pos- 
sible that equipment could be devel- 
oped suitable for cooky and cracker 
baking, but there is less prospect for 
bread baking. Original costs are 
nearly as high as present ovens, while 
power requirements are so great that 
operating costs would be prohibitive. 
For specific jobs with present equip- 
ment, however, electronic devices 
have an important place, Dr. Kimball 
said. 

Pointing out the three great war- 
time developments in electronics — 
radar, loran and the proximity fuse, 
Dr. Kimball sketched the many in- 
dustrial fields in which these discov- 
eries can be used. Many instruments 
for more exacting measurements have 
been developed, as well as devices for 
food sanitation control, and much re- 
search work is being done on these 
phases. 

The wartime expansion in electron- 
ics, Dr. Kimball said, brought about 
development in this industry in four 
years which normally would require 
about 25 years, both in technical 
knowledge. and _ development of 
trained men. Within five years, he 
predicted, there will be no major in- 
dustry that is not affected in some 
way by electronics. 

T. A. O’Sullivan, president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, and vice 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, outlined the pres- 
ent grain supply picture, pointing out 
that 1946 seems destined to bring the 
fourth consecutive _billion-bushel 
wheat crop. He described the various 
government restrictions on the grain 
trade and milling industry and ex- 
pressed the hope that the current 


trend of congressional action will re- 
sult in dropping these curbs on free 
enterprise. 

J. W. Whitacre, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, chairman of 
the Southwest Cereal Chemists Crop 
Reporting Committee, discussed the 
work of the committee and the re- 
sults of current findings. 

Presiding was Roland Selman. C. 
J. Patterson Co., who is chairman of 
the section. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Estimated Exports From the United States, 
Jan. 1 to May 31, 1946 

















Wheat and Wheat Flour (Flour in terms 
of wheat equivalent) * 
Exports 
Country of destination (long tons) 
SA. 254540 06s beets seer tRieees 99,000 
Other British Empire Countries+.. 249,000 
France and French North Africat 938,000 
EE © P45 66:6: b Ss eR Rae SOA TEN'S 87,000 
Netherlands a0 53,000 
Sao oe - 1,460,000 
Portugal§ 69,000 
TT! 1 65.65.65 0-06. 060 ORE ER EOS 48,000 
ES aN 40 's4 ab 4a SSR ORE OED 82,000 
SO eeee Seek eee eee ee 148,000 
REISS sce ieee ee a eee 82,000 
I. 6.4.56 6.4 a8 ds 660-6 78,000 
U. 8S. Occup: tion Zones 434,000 
ee gh Ce eee eee 168,000 
SUE 6c sei ctesyeevecsescccsss COO 
Corn and Corn Products (in terms 
of corn equivalent)ft........... 78,000 
OE. 4:6 wb. CSOD CON Rd eS ses 4,073,000 
*Including approximately 188,000 long 
tons of Canéedian wheat milled in bond in 
the United iitates. 
tIncludes British Zone in Germany. 
tIncludes French Zone in Germany. 
{Includes Italian national program. 
§Includes dependencies except Angola and 
Mozambique. 
**Includes Canary Islands and Morocco. 
ttIncludes 28 countries, principally in 
Latin America, but also in Asia and Africa. 
These countries received mainly wheat 
flour. 
ttPrincipally to UNRRA. 





HOUSEWIVES ASK KING 
TO REPEAL RATIONING 


According to a report of the Asso- 
ciated Press, 315,000 British house- 
wives have petitioned King George VI 
through the Ministry of Food to re- 
peal bread rationing before it be- 
comes effective July 21. It was also 
reported that 1,000 booing housewives 
marched from a protest meeting at 
Trafalgar Sauare to the Home Of- 
fice and demanded that the king dis- 
solve parliament on the ground that, 
food wise, it no longer represented 
the will of the people. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





William G. Kellogg, vice president 
of the Bunge Elevator Corp. and 
president of the Kellogg Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is attending a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Chi- 
cago, Great Western Railway Co. in 
Chicago. 

e 


Martin Giesecke of the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., San Antonio, Texas, 
visited the Kansas City market re- 
cently. 

co 


Urban A. Arnold of Arnold & 
Traeger, Chicago flour brokers, who 
has been confined to his home for 
several weeks because of a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia, is making prog- 
ress and expects to be back at his of- 
fice soon. 


J. F. Hall of LaFayette, Ind., op- 
erator of the Farmers Feed Store 


who does a brokerage and jobbing ~ 


business covering northern Indiana 
and Ohio as well as Michigan, recent- 
ly stopped off in Toledo and San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

® 


Walter P. Regier, traffic manager 
for the Moundridge (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co. is in a hospital at Halstead, 
Kansas, as the result of a severe 
heart attack. 

* 


Vacationing from his duties at 
Globé Grain & Milling Co, W. A. 
Wright of the sales department of the 
mill, is enjoying a fishing trip in the 
Rockies. 

s 


Cc. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for the Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., recently made a business 
trip to Texas cities. 

* 

E. L. Schafer, president of Peter 
Pan Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
recently played host to more than 
50 members of the baking industry 
at his summer home near Gull Lake, 
north of Kalamazoo. Mr. Schafer 
initiated summer bakers’ parties in 
a small way several years ago, and 
now the affairs, including golf, swim- 
ming, fishing and shuffleboard, have 
become an annual event at which the 
host presides also as chef, with deep 
frying of whitefish his specialty. 

* 

Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
who led the last ditch defense of 
American forces in the Philippines 
in the Japanese invasion and who 





Mennel Matrimony 





* 
Daughter and Son 


Mr. and Mrs. Mark N. Mennel of 
Toledo, Ohio, have announced the 
marriage of their daughter Margaret 
to John Hamilton Bailey. The couple 
will be at home at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Adelaide Martha Jay recently became 
the bride of Walter McLaughlin Men- 
nel, son of Mr. and Mrs. Mennel. 
who was recently discharged from 
the service and is now attached to 
the Toledo office of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co. 





spent two years in Japanese prison 
camps, recently visited the trading 
floor of the Kansas City Board of 


Trade, where he reecived a resound-- 


ing ovation. Gen. Wainwright is now 
commander of the Fourth Army at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Ward W. Miller, Chicago, eastern 
sales manager for the Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc., left July 
11 on a trip to his company’s head- 
quarters. 

* 


J. Wylie Noice of Toledo, Ohio, ter- 
ritory manager for General Mills, 
Inc., has been awarded six shares of 
company stock for outstanding per- 
formance in the Toledo territory. 
Mr. and Mrs. Noice attended a vic- 
tory dinner in their honor at the 
Statler Hotel at which Mrs. Noice 
received a United States Savings 
Bond as additional award. 


Frank J. Kenny, the Oshkosh, Wis., 
representative of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., visited the company’s mill at 
Appleton, Minn., this past week. 

* 

Rudolph A. Nelson, special repre- 
sentative, Rogers Bros. Seed Co., and 
Miss Marie Fenton of Chicago were 
married June 27. Mrs. Nelson has 
been the secretary to R. H. Thomp- 
son, sales manager for the seed com- 
pany. 

@ 


Claude Estes, president of the 
American Macaroni Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., was a Minneapolis visitor July 
11-12. Like others in his industry, 
he was wondering when normal sup- 
plies of semolinas might be expected 
again. 

~~ 


L. E. Broenniman, president of the 
Broenniman Co,, Inc., New York, is 
spending about a month in Water- 
town, his former home. 

. 


Arthur Baker, general manager 
Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., paid 
a brief visit to David Coleman, Inc., 
New York, during a recent business 
trip. 

® 

Miss Barbara Jeffris Williamson, 
daughter of C. H. Williamson, presi- 
dent of C. H. Williamson & Co., Inc., 
St. Louis, was married recently to 
Richard Bigelow Sanborn. Their 
home will be in Augusta, Maine. 
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C. R. SCHENKER SUCCEEDS 
A. M. SCOTT AT PORTLAND 


Minneapolis, Minn.—C. R. Schenk- 
er, connected with Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., for the past 10 years, has been 
appointed manager of the firm’s Pa- 
cific Northwest division to succeed 
A. M. Scott, who is retiring, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement of 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president. 

In his new capacity Mr. Schenker 
will also serve as export manager of 
the company at Portland, Oregon. 
Six years ago he was appointed as- 
sistant to Mr. Scott, who has been 
prominent for over 50 years in mill- 
ing and grain circles of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. Schenker joined Pillsbury as a 








clerk in the Minneapolis export de- 
partment in 1937 and was transfer- 
red to Portland that same year. He 
obtained military leave from the com- 
pany in 1942 and was released from 
the naval service in September, 1945, 
as a lieutenant. 

Mr. Scott retired June 1 after 18 
years of service with the company. 
Was “dean” of the original Pillsbury- 
Astoria Flouring Mills organization 
in the Portland office, he was re- 
cently presented with a _ portable 
radio at a farewell luncheon. He 
plans to busy himself with his farm 
near Vancouver, Wash., and to rest 
at his cottage in Gearhart, Oregon. 

Mr. Scott has served as president 
of the North Pacific Millers Associa- 
tion, president of the Portland Grain 
Exchange and director of the Port- 
land Merchants Exchange. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABANDONED ELEVATOR BURNS 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The abandoned 
Thompson Mill grain elevator here 
was badly damaged by fire, July 9. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM SERVICE CONTROL 
GOES TO FRED THOMAS 


<>— 
Formula Feeds Director for General 
Mills, Inc., Assumes Over-all 
Administration of Division 














Minneapolis, Minn.—Fred W. Thom- 
as, director of formula feeds for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been charged 
with general administrative control 
of the company’s farm service divi- 
sion, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Harry A. Bullis, president. 
Other changes in the division, as re- 
ported by L. R. Jamison, division 
president, are: 

George Pritchard, former assistant 
general manager of the northeastern 
district, has been named general man- 
ager of the west central district. 

Chester W. Jenson, former gen- 
eral manager of the west central dis- 
trict, has been transferred from Min- 
neapolis to San Francisco, to serve 
as general manager of the western 
district. 

R. E. Eikenberry, former adminis- 
tration executive for the division, 
has been transferred from: Minne- 
apolis to Miami, Fla., as the new 
assistant manager of the southeast- 
ern district. 

Clark C. Madsen, recently released 
from the Navy, has been appointed 
assistant secretary and division oper- 
ations control manager. 
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Walter C. Madgwick 


VISITOR FROM AUSTRALIA — 
Walter C. Madgwick, superintendent 
of Gillespie Bros., Pty., Ltd., a flour 
milling concern in Sydney, Australia, 
arrived in Minneapolis July 15, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Madgwick, for a 
visit with his friends in this milling 
center. Mr. Madgwick, representing 
the Australian district organization 
on the executive committee of the 
Association of Operative Millers, had 
made arrangements to attend the as- 
sociation’s Golden Jubilee convention 
in Chicago last month, but the ship 
on which he and his wife came to the 
United States was late in reaching 
its port. The Madgwicks have spent 
the past two weeks in Kansas City 
and are making a tour of the various 
milling centers in this country. 





Senor Ayala Says: 


CUBANS’ FONDNESS 
ak FOR BREAD IS 
INCREASING 

The trend toward increased con- 
sumption of bread in Cuba is likely 
to continue, according to Carlos M. 
Ayala of Santiago de Cuba. Mr. 
Ayala, as an advisor to the Cuban 
buying commission, recently visited 
Washington in connection with Cuban 
sugar contracts and his country’s 
flour needs for the coming year 

Mr. Ayala indicated that Cuba will 
get 2,000,000 200-lb bags of flour 
from the United States this year and 
that the July-August allotment will 
be 300,000 bags. Taken into consid- 
eration what has already been 
shipped, this would leave about 1- 
200,000 bags still to be worked from 
September to December. The Cuban 
government, Mr. Ayala says. has 
made arrangements to subsidize flour 
purchases. 

Mr. Ayala is the Cuban representa- 
tive of the Commander-Larabe« Mill- 
ing Co. He brought his family and 
their car to this country with him, 
placed the children in a summer 
camp in northern New York, 2nd he 
and Mrs. Ayala motored to Minne- 
apolis.. They spent this last week- 
end at Breezy Point, in northern 
Minnesota, with Marcos A. Irizar'y: 
export manager for the Commander 
company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ELEVATOR RAZED 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The 70 year old 
New York Central Elevator in Lock- 
port is being demolished. 
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BIG ATTENDANCE SEEN 
FOR NMMA MEETING 


purum-Semolina Panel Will Highlight 
Opening Day of Convention 
at Minneapolis 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The first post- 
war convention of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Association, to 
be held in Hotel Nicollet here July 
17-19, promises to be a record-break- 
er in attendance, according to M. J. 
Donna, secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation. 

The convention, which will bring 
together most of the macaroni- 
noodle manufacturers of the country 
and their allied tradesmen, will be 
called to order at 9:45 am., July 
17, by President C. W. Wolfe. Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey, mayor of Minne- 
apolis, ‘vill welcome the visitors and 
James 'T. Williams, a past president 
of NM MA, will respond. Edward J. 
Thye, governor of Minnesota, will 
address the convention the afternoon 
of July 18. 

The business session of the first 
day wi!l open with a message by 
President Wolfe, followed by reports 
by Secretary-Treasurer Donna and 
B. R. Jacobs, Washington represen- 
tative. 

The headline event of the opening 
day will be the durum-semolina 
panel, with C. L. Norris, chairman 
of asscciation’s activities committee, 
presiding. The subject will be ‘More 
Quality Durum for Better Semolina.” 
The panel members will include B. E. 
Groom and Edwin Traynor, North 
Dakota durum growers who cultivate 
10,000 acres for durum wheat; H. O. 
Putnam, executive secretary of the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation; W. I. Nightingale of General 
Mills, Inc; L. A. Jensen, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, and Glenn 
S. Smith, United States Department 
of Agriculture, agronomists; W. M. 
Steinke, vice president of the King 
Midas Flour Mills, and P. M. Peter- 
sen, president of Capital Flour Mills, 
millers; and Peter LaRosa, Henry 
Mueller and Louis S. Vagnino, maca- 
roni-noodle manufacturers. 

An education and promotion panel 
entitled “Products Promotion and 
Consumer Education” will be the 
main event of the morning session of 
July 18. Association Director Al- 
bert S. Ravarino will preside over 
the panel, which will include Mary 
Albright Jackson, editor of “Durum 
Wheat Notes,” Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute; M. J. Donna, managing direc- 
tor of the National Macaroni Insti- 
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PROTEIN AND RECEIPTS 
SHOW GAINS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Average protein 
of the 4,910 cars of wheat tested at 
Kansas City during the week ended 
July 10 was 11.07% compared ‘with 
10.86%, on 4,196 a week ago and 
11.02% on 4,188 cars a year ago, the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration market news service reports. 
Wheat receipts at the nine principal 
Southwestern markets totaled 15,670 
for the week ended July 11, com- 
pared with 11,083 the previous week 
and 16,372 a year ago. Individual 
totals included 5,996 cars at Kansas 
City, 1,221 at Omaha, 1,191 at Wich- 
ita, 1,224 at Fort Worth, 981 at St. 

933 at St. Joseph, 883 at Enid, 
4102 at Hutchinson, and 1,539 at 
Salina. 


—— 
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tute, and B. R. Jacobs, director of 
research for NMMA. 

Dr. Rae H. Harris, cereal tech- 
nologist of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, will ad- 
dress the convention July 18 on “Du- 
rum Wheat Improvement Investiga- 
tions in North Dakota.” Dr. Harris 
is actively engaged in research on 
semolina and semolina products. 

At the same session B. R. Jacobs, 
Washington representative of NMMA, 
will give his report on ‘“Association- 
Industry-Government Relations,” 
stressing increased ceiling prices on 
macaroni products. 

Entertainment features scheduled 
include a spaghetti buffet luncheon 
July 17, sponsored by Rossotti Litho- 
graphing Co. of North Bergen, N. J; 
a reception and dinner at the Lafay- 


ette Club, Lake Minnetonka, July 17, ° 


sponsored by the durum millers, and 
the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Association’s annual banquet, 
July 18, with pre-banquet reception 
and cocktails sponsored by Clermont 
Machine Co., and a spectacular floor 
show sponsored by Consolidated Mac- 
aroni Machine Corp., both of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


THOMAS O’BRIEN, LEADING 
BUFFALO GRAIN MAN, DIES 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Thomas C. O’Brien, 
58, vice president of the Superior 
Grain Corp. and associate of Charles 
M. Kennedy in the operation of the 











Thomas C. O’Brien 


Canadian Pool Elevator, died here 
July 8 after a brief illness. 

As chairman of the Lower Lakes 
Grain Committee of the War Food 
Administration, he was largely re- 
sponsible for allocating elevator space 
for grain moving through Buffalo. 
In World War I, Mr. O’Brien was 
manager of the Erie Elevator in New 
York Harbor. 

A director and vice president of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
O’Brien began his career here with 
the Husted Milling Co. of which he 
became assistant superintendent in 
1913. Later he became superintend- 
ent of the Erie Grain Elevator in 
Jersey City. 

Among concerns he was associated 
with were the Armour Grain Co., 
Williamson Forwarding Co., Abell 
Forwarding Co., Superior Elevator & 
Forwarding Co., and Dakota and 
Great Eastern Elevators. 

Mr. O’Brien was a past president 
of the Buffalo Corn-Exchange, and a 
member of the New York Produce 
Exchange. 
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GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY.—Mr. and Mrs. William S. Weiss 
of Red Wing, Minn., observed their golden wedding anniversary on 
July 15 and were recipients of many congratulatory messages from 


friends in and out of the trade. 


Mr. Weiss is president of the LaGrange 


Mills at Red Wing. A reception and dinner in their honor was held in 


Red Wing on July 14. 





Last of Taylor Enterprises in Ohio 
Sold to the Mennel Milling Company 


Toledo, Ohio.—The Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, has acquired by pur- 
chase the stock and property of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
including its 900-sack mill at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. 

The Toledo mill was sold in 1942 to 
the Centennial Grain Co. The Loud- 
onville, Ohio, mill was sold several 
years ago to a company headed by 
H. J. BeBout and has been sucess- 
fully operated since its purchase. 

The purchase of the property of 
the Northwestern organization by 
the Mennel company marks the end 
of an old milling enterprise formerly 
headed by A. A. and Thomas Taylor. 
Those men had operated mills at Orr- 
ville, Navarre, Loudonville, Mount 
Vernon and Toledo, Ohio. Cyrus S. 
Coup, president, started with the 
company at Loudonville, where his 
father was employed, in 1889, when 
he was 25 years old. Mr. Coup was 


transferred to Toledo in 1901 as man- 
ager of the plant, and next month 
will have completed 57 years 
in the milling business, all of them 
with the same company. He was a 
member of the Toledo Board of 
Trade for 45 years and on his re- 
tirement from that organization was 
voted an honorary life membership. 
John H. Taylor, son of Thomas 
Taylor, was treasurer of the North- 
western firm since his graduation 
from Yale University in 1905. His 
mother was majority stockholder in 
the company acquired by the Men- 
nel purchase. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING FIRM CHARTERED 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Goode 
Milling Co., Mangum Okla., has been 
chartered with capital stock $30,000. 
Incorporators are J. W. Goode and 
Hyacinth Goode of Mangum, and T. 
E. Johnson, Dallas, Texas. 














WFO 144, Amendment 11 








TITLE 7—AGRICULTURE 
CHAPTER XI—PRODUCTION AND MAR- 
KETING ADMINISTRATION (WAR 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION ORDERS) 
(War Food Order No. 144, Amendment 11) 
Part 1468—Grain 
ALLOCATION OF FLOUR 


War Food Order No. 144, 
(11 F.R. 6750, 7332), is hereby 
amended as follows: 

1. By deleting the first sentence of para- 
graph (a) (17) and substituting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(17) “Director”? means the Director, Grain 
Branch, Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, serving the Wheat Loan Pro- 
gram area in which the affected person 
is located. 

2. . By deleting the address ‘304 Artisans 
Building, Portland 5, Oregon” in paragraph 
(a) (17) and substituting in lieu thereof 
the address “Eastern Building, Portland 5, 
Oregon.” 

3. By deleting paragraph (d) and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the following: 

(ad) Use of wheat by millers. Except for 
export purposes or for delivery to the 
Commodity Credit Corp., no miller shall, 
during any calendar month, produce flour 
in excess of 85% of the following amount: 
the average monthly quantity of flour dis- 
tributed by such miller for domestic use 
or consumption during 1945, plus the av- 
erage monthly quantity of flour delivered 
by such miller to the United States army 
during 1945, generally known and referred 
to as “Green Dot Flour.” 

4. By adding immediately after para- 
graph (w) the following new paragraph: 

(x) Allocation of flour. 

(1) No miller shall produce flour un- 
less he shall deliver, to or among such 
persons as the Administrator may speci- 


as amended 
further 


fy, not to exceed 5% of each month’s 
permitted production of flour for do- 
mestic use or consumption. The Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized to direct 


any miller to deliver flour to specified 
persons, for domestic use or consumption 
only, in quantities not exceeding 5% of 
such miller’s permitted production of do- 
mestic flour during the month in which 
such delivery is directed. 

(2) Shipment of all flour so allocated 
shall be made within 10 days after the 
receipt of directions from the Admin- 
istrator. Any flour, the delivery of which 
has been directed to a person who fails 
or refuses to furnish shipping instructions 
to such miller within the applicable 10- 
day period, shall, without further notice 
to the miller, be subject to disposition 
at his option. 

(3) No miller shall, during any calen- 
dar month, deliver flour to any unit, de- 
partment, branch, plant or company en- 
gaged in business as a food manufacturer 
and under common ownership, control or 
direction with such miller, in excess of 
the percentage of such miller’s total do- 
mestic flour production delivered to such 


unit, department, branch, plant, or com- 
pany during the corresponding calendar 
month of 1945. 

This amendment shall become effective 


at 12:01 a.m., E.8S.T., July 10, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, liabili- 
ties incurred, or. appeals taken, prior to 
said date, under War Food Order No. 144, 
all provisions of said order shall be deemed 
to remain in full force for the purpose of 
sustaining any proper suit, action or other 
proceedings, with respect to any such viola- 
tions, right. liability, or appeal. 


(BE. O. 9280, 7 F. R. 10179; E. O.. 9677, 
10 F. R. 8087.) 
Issued this 9th day of July, 1946. 


N. E. DODD, 
Acting Secretary. 
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EASTERN PRODUCERS—Pictured above are delegates from eight east- 
ern area bakery production men’s clubs during a session of their recent 
two-day meeting at the Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia. From left to 
right they are: James Mullen, William Gordon, Hugo Neu, William Solo- 
man, Roger Blum, Fred Hauser, John Wiegand, W. H. Welker, A. G. 
Hackett, James Wilson, Frank Dietrich, Paul Eberly, E. R. Bour, J. 
Tolley, W. C. Cook, Fred Gerhardt, F. Van Drope and Charles Blockridge. 





OPA Bill 


(Continued from page 9) 


grains exempted from price control 
when incorporated into animal feeds 
it is certain that the feed industry 
buying power will set the market 
price for all grains. Mills will only 
be able to obtain grain at pre- 
existent OPA ceilings, yet they will 
be faced with a substantially effec- 
tive buying power at higher than the 
former OPA price ceilings from the 
feed industry, it is expected. 

The obvious disadvantage of the 
presence of the competitive feed in- 
dustry buying power, while potential- 
ly a road block to millers’ access to 
grain markets, also creates a chaotic 
condition as far as the flour subsidy 
program is concerned. It is obscure 
to the milling industry how a base 
can be established for the amount of 
subsidy funds necessary to cover the 
milling industry subsidy require- 
ments. Primarily, mills would be per- 
mitted to enter grain markets at 
prices over old OPA ceilings but they 
would be required to price their fin- 
ished products on the basis of con- 
trolled prices. As no one can 
prophesy the extent of grain price 
advances when feed manufacturers 
enter the market it is difficult if not 
impossible to predict how much the 
per bushel subsidy must be to al- 
leviate the squeeze which will be ef- 
fected on flour price levels. 





Delayed Payment Seen 


Payment of a subsidy, if some com- 
mon denominator can be found, prob- 
ably would have to be made on a 
post-audit basis by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. Under such a sit- 
uation mills would have to report, fol- 
lowing a subsidy period, prices paid 
for wheat and prices received for 
flour ground. Under such a process 
the time of payment of the subsidy 
to individual mills might be delayed 
for an intolerable period as far as 
business procedure is concerned. 
When_the subsidy was originated a 
post-audit procedure was discussed 
by the industry committee which 
consulted with the government but 
was rejected as impractical. Now it 


reappears as the workable basis for 
further subsidy payments. 

The sheer contradiction in the spe- 
cific decontrol proposals in the Sen- 
ate amendments to the House exten- 
sion resolution is viewed as the basis 
on which the House itself, or a con- 
ference committee of the two cham- 
bers, can kill these proposals. Sen- 
ators who were consulted by milling 
industry spokesmen pointed out the 
inconsistencies of the measure as re- 
gards the adopted grain decontrol 
proposal and predicted that radical 
surgery in either the House or in con- 
ference will correct this condition. 
The vexation of price control over 
grains may be retained but at least 
they will only be retained in a less 
obnoxious form, these Senators pre- 
dicted. The fact that Senator Bark- 
ley the administration leader, did 
not fight the grain decontrol amend- 
ment too vigorously is indicative of 
the fact that the administration feels 
it will swing its power into action 
through the House. 

Another force which can be ex- 
pected to present formidable opposi- 
tion to the specific decontrol amend- 
ments is the combination of United 
States Department of Agriculture 
and OPA officials who find a common 
fighting ground. USDA, with the re- 
sponsibility for the procurement of 
substantial quantities of set-aside 
commodities such as grain, meat and 
dairy products, does not wish to be 
put in a position of buying these 
commodities in a free market where 
every price advance vitiates its buy- 
ing power. Officials from that agency 
and OPA have informed The North- 
western Miller that they have pre- 
pared comprehensive economic data 
which will be submitted to the ad- 
ministration leaders before the House 
takes up the Senate amendments this 
week. 


Army Has Interest 


Another government agency which 
has an interest in prices is. the Army, 
which has a food relief appropriation 
item of $225,000,000 to buy food for 
occupied Germany and Japan. It is 
not believed that army procurement 
officials will care to have this’ fund 
impaired by climbing prices, par- 
ticularly since Congress has already 
reduced the Army request for money 
from $300,000;000 to the lower level. 


The defeat of the Reed amend- 
ment is attributed to opposition from 
the baking industry which saw that 
the Reed proposal to decontrol grains 
did not precisely decontrol bread and 
bakery products. The baking indus- 
try officials requested that the Reed 
amendment specifically exempt 
these end products from control, but 
these were unable to effect this re- 
sult. The debate on the Reed amend- 
ment uncovered the demagogic oppo- 
sition to a bread price increase and, 
although this was not fully or intel- 
ligently discussed in the Senate de- 
bate, it raised sufficient controversy 
to kill the proposal. 

If the President is consistent it is 
foreseen that another veto is forth- 
coming. An indication of his atti- 
tude may be found in a statement 


* made here over the week-end when 


he said upon questioning about the 
price bill, “It could not be worse.” 
Unless the House or the conference 
committee corrects the objectionable 
specific decontrols, it would appear by 
inference from the President’s re- 
marks that the Congress will get the 
bill back. disapproved with a stinging 
rebuke. 


¥ YY 


Cottonseed and 
Soybeans Exempt 
From Price Control 


Washington, D. C. — Out of the 
senatorial bickering on the price con- 
trol bill has emerged the Eastland 
amendment, which exempts cotton- 
seed by-products and soybeans and 
their by-products. The adoption of 
the amendment was influenced by 
claims of Senators Taft and Eastland 
that it was necessary to decontrol 
them due to their competitive rela- 
tionship with animal oil by-products. 

This amendment further compli- 
cates the problems of the commercial 
feed manufacturer and is seen as an 
obstacle to procurement of feed by- 
products of these commodities. The 
Southwest has not had market con- 
nections on which to base claims for 
allocation of proteins from midwest 
processors and during the life of the 
present protein set-aside control al- 
locations to the southwest only 
brought receipts of proteins in that 
region up to 50% of requirements. 
With price control ‘removed from 
these by-products USDA officials be- 
lieve that the overall heavy demand 
will maintain their flow into, estab- 
lished channels and continue to deny 
the Southwest access to supplies. 

Other influences which will deprive 
the Southwest of needed supplies of 
proteins are the increase in dairy 
herds in the Southwest and in the 
delta country. USDA officials say 
that inventory stocks in the South- 
west are virtually exhausted and the 
production of range pellets will have 
to be delayed until the new soybean 
crop is harvested. Acreage forecast 
for. cotton does not improve the out- 
look. 





Recontrol Power 





(Continued from page 9) 


tution of the Barkley proposal which, 
while authorizing consideration _ of 
cost increases since 1940 in regard to 
manufactured products, also gives the 
price administrator latitude in grant- 
ing such price increases when, in_ his 
opinion, such price increases will only 
result in substantial increases in pro- 
duction. 


July 16, 1946 


That the Secretary of Agriculture 
can recontrol specifically decontrolleq 
agricultural commodities is disputeg 
in some circles where it is seen that 
the specific decontrols provide an ab. 
solute ban over the issuance of maxi. 
mum price regulations or orders de. 
spite the Barkley-Taft discussion of 
this situation. 

Texts of the specific decontro| 


‘amendments follow: 


(7) No maximum price and no reg. 
ulation or order under this act or the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as amend. 
ed, shall be applicable with respect 
to livestock, poultry, or eggs, or food 
or feed products processed or manu- 
factured in whole or substantia! part 
from livestock, poultry or eggs. 

(8) No maximum price and no reg. 
ulation or order under this act of the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as amend- 
ed, shall be applicable with respect 
to cottonseed, soybeans or products 
processed or manufactured in whole 
or substantial part from cottonseed 
or soybeans. 

(9) No maximum price and nv reg- 
ulation or order under this act or 
the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall be applicable with re. 
spect to milk, or food or feed prod- 
ucts processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from milk. 

(10) No maximum price and no 
regulation or order under this ct or 
the. Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall be applicable with re- 
spect to grains for which standards 
have been established under the Unit- 
ed States Grain Standards Act, as 
amended, and any livestock or poul- 
try feed processed or manufactured 
in whole or‘substantial part there- 
from. 

How the bill will be handled in 
the House is a matter of tactical ma- 
neuvering on the part of administra- 
tion leaders. Opponents of OPA hope 
to bring the bill up for consideration 
piece by piece with each decontrol 
amendment subject to definite ap- 
proval or disapproval by the House. 
Under this procedure it is felt that 
the conference committee would be 
considered to have obtained precise 
instructions from the House. How- 
ever, the administration will attempt 
to ask for consideration of the Sen- 
ate amendments as a whole and 
throw into conference the disputed 
decontrol amendments. If this oc- 
curs it is expected that the confer- 
ence will be able to kill off the de- 
control items. 


—7 


DEATHS 


Iver P. Schei, 91, former hea mill- 
er in several Minnesota plants, died 
at the Minesota Masonic Home, near 
Minneapolis, July 13. He had een 4 
resident at the home for six years. 
For several years before retiring, he 
was head miller for the Red River 
Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Min«.., and 
was the inventor of a bleachin:, pow 
der blending machine that beers his 
name. A son and daughter survive 
him. 

Frederick R. Pollei, head mi!!er for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., died July 5 from injuries sus 
tained in a fall down stairs at his 
home. Mr. Pollei was 73 years o 
age and had been with the Eazle or 











-ganization for 46 years. 


Samuel T. Hartzell, 69, saiesma 
for the Colorado Milling & E!evator 
Co., Denver, Colo., died recent!y after 
an illness of three years. 


July 16 
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SPRING WHEAT MOVING 
TO MATURITY RAPIDLY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. in its regular 
weekly crop report on conditions in 
its territory says: 

“We had general showers through- 
out the territory on July 8 and 9, the 
precipitation ranging from % to 3 
inches. With the rather warm weath- 
er we have had the past week, our 
reports indicate that crops are mov- 
ing quite rapidly toward maturity, 
and in the southern two thirds of 
North Dakota and Montana, oats and 
parley harvest will be general next 
week. Winter wheat harvest has 
started in central Montana, and with 
the early spring wheat in North Da- 
kota and eastern Montana in the 
hard dough stage, indications are 
that considerable spring wheat will 
be cut ihe latter part of this month. 

“The weather the past two weeks 
has. been quite favorable, and it has 
enabled the crop to make some come- 
back in the dry portions where good 
precipitation was received. How- 
ever, the fact remains that in the 
western two thirds of North Dakota 
and eastern Montana the crop was 
deprive: of moisture during May and 
it never made a complete. recovery. 
Our early estimate’ of 10 bus to the 
acre of wheat in this area still 
stands.” 
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THIRD QUARTER FAT, OIL 
ALLOCATION REDUCED 11% 


Washington, D. C.—Civilian alloca- 
tions of edible fats and oils for the 
third quarter have been reduced 11% 
below that of the second quarter of 
1946, the Department of Agriculture 
has announced. It was pointed out 
that third quarter allocations are 
based on the assumption that the 
lard set-aside would be continued for 
the duration of the 1946 export pro- 
gram. 

The department announced that 
the July-September civilian allocation 
totaled 884,500,000 lbs, compared with 
997,100,000 Ibs in the previous quar- 
ter and pointed out that the reduc- 
tion carried through into military, 
government and commercial export 
figures. 

Total allocable supply for the quar- 
ter was given as 1,035,200,000 Ibs, 
against a previous quarterly figure of 
1,254,200,000 Ibs. It was observed 
that most of the reduction was due 
to the seasonal decline in lard pro- 
duction. 
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ELEVATOR ANNEX COMPLETED 


Longview, Wash.—The new 600,- 
000-bu annex to the Port of Long- 
view grain elevator was completed 
last week, giving the elevator a total 
capacity of 1,000,000 bus of bulk 
grain storage. The annex was plan- 
ned before the war, but actual‘ con- 
struction did not get started until 
May 1945. The elevator is under 
lease to the Continental Grain Co. 
and is in addition to their facilities 
at The Dallas, Oregon, where 900,000 
bus can be stored and at Pasco, 
Washington, where Continental Grain 
= has a 500,000 bu elevator under 

ase, 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS 
Washington, D. C.—In its final re- 
Port of the season the Commodity 
Credit Corp. says that through April 
30, 1946, it had completed 36,138 
loans on 59,659,453 bus of 1945 wheat 
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in the amount of $80,222,685.96. The 
wheat loans made include 22,151,- 
291 bus stored. on farms and 37,- 
508,162 stored in warehouses. The 
average amount advanced was $1.345 
bu, which includes some transporta- 
tion charges from the area of pro- 
duction to warehouse locations. 

On the same date last year 136,- 
217 loans had been completed on 
183,264,075 bus. Loans repaid 
through April total 30,505 on 51,- 
476,443 bus in the amount of $69,- 
352,466.25. Outstanding wheat loans 
May 1, 1946, total 5,489 on 8,014,- 
491 bus in the amount of $10,626,- 
495.63. The outstanding loans in- 
clude 6,822,486 bus stored on farms 
and 1,192,005 stored in warehouses. 





Loans Loans Loans out- 
State in completed repaid thru standing 
which loans April 30, April 30, May 1, 
originated 1946 1946 1946 
(bus) (bus) (bus) 
California 247,413 205,046 42,367 
Colorado 1,763,865 L,762,292 «8 = cv sone 
Delaware 150,080 UEG,080 8c cesses 
Idaho 5,994,092 4,994,891 999,201 
Illinois ...2 9,024 S0s6 = sw eas 
Indiana 6,870 6,305 565 
TOWS ccccce 37,265 35,324 1,941 
Kansas 7,349,609 7,231,308 52,635 
Kentucky 12,805 ae “Saeaee 
Maryland . 242,368 242,368 i «..«..... 
Michigan 157,674 145,908 11,766 
Minnesota 613,125 510,873 102,252 
Missouri 27,502 St8US. cevess 
Montana 2,552,677 1,552,753 999,924 
Nebraska 4,094,854 4,078,668 9,772 
New Jersey 10,970 ol) Be oe 
New Mexico 48,747 Suivae | sees 
New York . 4,397 3,278 1,119 
N. Carolina 535 | See ee 
N. Dakota. 7,414,915 4,469.89 2,945,626 
Ge éveees 411,263 396,628 14,635 
Oklahoma . 1,991,320 1,966,445 368 
Oregon 7,264,951 6,969,348 292,430 
Pennsylvania 71,597 69,785 1,812 
S. Dakota 3,651,881 2,202,044 1,449,837 
Tennessee 70,109 ee 
ae 1,723,537 1,641,955 19,850 
eee 525,882 433,846 92,036 
Virginia ... 25,093 20,008 scoters 
Washington 12,783,127 11,850,740 932,387 
Wyoming 401,906 352,519 43,968 
Total 59,659,453 51,476,443 8,014,491 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., July 12, 1946 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 








Port Arthur 5,903 511 4,970 3,163 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 1,635 628 - 111 
Churchill .......- 1,878 * oe 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VEUOPE occ voces 52 oe 958 1,135 

TUE 5.06856 00 9,468 511 6,556 4,410 

ZOGQr GOO 2... 77,769 1,454 13,281 3,486 

Receipts during week ending July 12: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,359 88 779 284 
Pacific seaboard. 640 70 2 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ore Give ows. 8 a 29 46 

ro rere ee 3,006 88 877 331 


Shipments during week ending July 12: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





MORO ois cicess 2,679 265 1,351 597 

BOON. ~ 5.0.5.0.40.¢ now 42 ane 221 119 
Pacific seaboard. 357 oe 31 9 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern. div. ...,.. 30 Se 26 88 

Pee ees Fis 3,109 265 1,680 813 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1945, to July 12, 1946: ; 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 186,355 3,778 63,472 39,593 
Pacific seaboard. 53,024 eo, , 2,264 634 
All ‘other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Wee ata ies ree 788 2,443 2,180 

Total shipments for the crop ‘year Aug. 
1, 1945, to July 12, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 231,114 
Pacific seaboard. 67,147 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GPR: GIs cecece 11,083 


4,608 72,676 39,414 
2,049 . 506 


1,493 1,053 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal -distributing centers for the 


week ending July 6, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

-~Receipts—.__-—Shipments— 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis ex's iow 9,570. 12,690 
Kansas City .. 200 300 2,100 2,775 
Philadelphia .. 60 80 odes 
Milwaukee .... 90 30 2,220 4,260 


Week ending July 13 
Minneapolis ... vs« «at 4, 
Kansas City .. 400 400 3,9 
Philadelphia .. 160 60 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Continued brisk inquiry is 
reported from formula feed manufacturers, 
but jobbers say that mill offerings have 
again tightened up. For a while, follow- 
ing the termination of the OPA, jobbers 
were able to pick up a few scattered car- 
loads almost daily, but toward the close 
of last week the market seemed swept 
bare. The advance of $17.25@22.25 in 
bran and midds. over the old ceiling ap- 
parently took millfeed out of the barter 
class and diverted it into regular trade 
channels, but the quantity’ available was 
far below trade needs and will unques- 
tionably continue scarce until mills get 
to running full time = again. At current 
levels, some doubt is expressed as_ to 
whether the trade will contract for their 
needs well in advance; as in normal years; 
at the same time, millers feel that it will 
take a long time to fill the holes. ‘They 
are not aggressive sellers and they do not 
feel it will be necessary for.them to press 
offerings for some little time to come, 

Kansas City: Millfeed has coasted along 
for several days in the range of $68@69 
for ‘spot’ cars, with moderate discounts 
for limited deferred bookings that are 
subjects to cancellation if the OPA is re- 
stored and values rolled back to old ceil- 
ings. Mill offerings.are fairly free in rela- 
tion to the small amount of millfeed that 
80% extraction flour produces, and there 
is a good demand from buyers, without 
as much urgency as recently. 

Salina: Demand is_ exceptionally 
with prices slightly lower than a week 
ago and supplies inadequate. Bids for 
millfeed are $67.50@68.50 ton, basis Kan- 
sas. City. 

Oklahoma City: Heavy demand and 
scanty stocks are reported, with no change 
in prices. Quotations, burlaps, carlots for 
southern deliveries: $3.40@3.65; for north- 
ern deliveries $3.40@3.60. 

Wichita: Bids on mixed cars, basis 
Kansas Cty, are reported at around $68@ 
69 ton. Supply shows a slight increase. 
Limited offerings are absorbed by mixed 
car trade. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand is _ not 
nearly as urgent as for the past year, but 
mills have no difficulty in disposing of 
their output. Prices have receded slight- 
ly. Quotations: $67@70, Kansas City basis. 

Fort Worth: Though production is in 
full volume, only scattering cars are avail- 
able even on old contracts, the output 
going almost entirely either into the mills’ 
own mixed feeds or to flour customers in 
mixed cars. Quotations, _carlots, millrun, 
burlaps: $71.@73 ton, delivered TCP. 

Cleveland: Although mills are operat- 
ing at 85% capacity, the demand for mill- 
feed is much greater than the supply; 
truckers obtain most of it at $75 ton. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds remain firm with 
Buffalo prices somewhat under the Kan- 
sas City basis. Buyers are anxious to cov- 
er for immediate requirements but there 
is a note of caution due to pending legis- 
lation which may bring a return of the 


good 


ceilings. Quotations: $66.25 sacks, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 
Pittsburgh: All kinds of prices prevail 


in the millfeed markets. Demand remains 


active. Some bran and wheatfeeds are 
offered. Quotations for bran and wheat- 
feeds offerings range from $70@75 ton, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Boston: Buyers are backing away: from 
the market in view of uncertainty over 
price ceilings; offerings are small and 


usually quoted at approximately $75 ton; 
high grain production estimates plus pres- 
ent heavy marketings of hogs and cattle 
are looked to hopefully during the next 
few months to ease the tight situation; 
millrun $74.50@78.50 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is active; trend 
is highly irregular; supply is short; prices 
are nominal; millrun $75@80. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
some improvement in supply; $79@80.50; 
mixed cars have sold for $72.50. 

Portland: Millrun $46.50 ton. All mills 
in Pacific Northwest delivering at the above 
figure. 7 

Ogden: Millfeed values have broken 
through the old ceiling level, with quota- 
tions $65 ton, although mills report noth- 
ing is being sold. One mill has reported 
selling’ at $74@76. Demand greatly ex- 
ceeds supplies, and no bookings are be- 
ing made ahead. Quotations: Millrun $65, 
ecarlots f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $69. 
California prices: $70.25 carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco; $70.75 f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: All offerings. of mill- 
feed are quickly sold without fully meet- 
ing requirements. Production is at record 
levels. Exports are prohibited. Quotations, 
July 13: ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: The keen demand that devel- 
opened for millfeeds in the early war 
years still shows no sign of letting up 
and all available supplies from western 
mills -are moving. freely into consumption 
channels with eastern Canada getting by 
far the greatest percentagé. Small amounts 
are going into British Columbia, but sales 
for consumption within the_three prairie 
provinces ‘are very small. There is’ rio 
accumulation of supplies. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3. extra. ? 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
active and well above previous years but 
down from the spring: activity. Supplies 
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are coming in better from prairie mills. 
The continued wet summer has increased 
demand for millfeed for poultry feeding. 
Prices are unchanged at ceiling levels. 
Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 


_ $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: No grain is_ available, 
either old or new crop, and probable prices 
on latter are not yet established: When 
new rye begins moving, it is felt that the 
going market on No. 2 will be around $2.25 
bu here. Meantime, the rye mills are idle 
and have no flour to offer. Crop is esti- 
mated to be the smallest in many years. 

Chicago: There is no change in the rye 
flour situation, and business is practically 
at a_ standstill. There are no_ offerings 
and no quotations. 

Philadelphia: There _ is’ pronounced 
strength in the market for rye flour, with 
most mills withdrawn. Old crop rye sup- 
plies are virtually exhausted, and resump- 
tion of activity will be dependent upon 
the extent of the new crop movement next 
month. Demand is active and _ unsatis- 
fied, with the price situation entirely nom- 
inal. 

St. Louis: Prices have been withdrawn 
for the time being. Nothing to offer. 

New York: Rye offerings are non ex- 
istent. Stocks in bakers’ hands are also 
at critically low levels with no prospects 
of improvement until the new crop moves. 

Cleveland: There has been some relief 
in the rye flour situation in this territory, 
several cars of rye flour having arrived 
during the past week; however, the stock 
of rye flour held by the jobbers and bak- 
ers so low that it will take many more 
cars to satisfy the trade; patent white 
rye flour $7.75@8; medium rye flour $7.60@ 
7.85. 

Pittsburgh: One large mill offered rye 
flour here the past week. Old customers 
got small quotas of this offering. All oth- 
er mills are out of the market and do not 
expect to serve any clients until the new 
crop begins to move. Fancy white rye 
flour $8.10, medium $7.95, dark rye $7.75. 

Buffalo: There are no quotations on rye 
flours due to unsettled conditions; mill- 
ers refuse to quote as they cannot be cer- 
tain of making delivery. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.60, Wiscon- 
sin pure straight $8.20, Wisconsin white 
patent $8.65. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending July 6, 1946, and July 7, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— e—in bond—, 
July July * July July 
6 7 6 7 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
A) a ra 65,316 81,125 178 12,095 
i ee 74,652 10,980 ese 
oo: Sree 2,422 9,742 3,904 
BO 246:5.6.60.¢'0 220 6,245 va 349 
io Oe Sees 4,464 14,976 154 947 
Flaxseed ..... 901 117 
Soybeans 2,808 5,208 


Stock of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canadian markets July 
6 (figures for corresponding date a year 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
corn, 16,000 (214,000), bus; soybeans, none. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, July 6, 1946, 
in bus (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
PEED § tNaccede 150 “a ee as 
Pe 3 ee oe 154 
BOW ZGPE wccvae 28 es a‘ 5 
Pp ee eee ee Ss 
WD 4.65:86004 206 oe ea 159 
June 29, 1946 ... 216 ae ‘5 182 
July 7, 1945 ... 10,439 3,879 385 948 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


June June July July 
22 29 6 13 
Five mills 18,350 14,548 4,522 *none 


*Four mills. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for . the 
week ended July 6, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stoeks 
1946 19451946 1945 1946 1945 
3 


Minneapolis... 72 -113 51 476 103 
Duluth ..-:. 35--- 5 14 18 313 15 
Week ending July 13: : 
Minneapolis. . 126 38 53 162 355 103 
| eer i 25 4 eve* Eee 40 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Awaiting final outcome of 
the OPA fight in Congress, the flour market 
continues to function on a day-to-day basis. 
Erratic wheat markets have added some- 
what to the basic confusion that arises out 
of the uncertainty about the possible return 
of ceiling prices. Under these circum- 
stances, practically all mills are unwilling 
to book flour ahead beyond a few days and 
are wary about building up any wheat 
stocks that could cover forward bookings. 
Occasional forward sales have been made, 
but not in heavy volume, and on such busi- 
ness cancellation is provided for, if OPA 
controls prevail again. 

Sales last week amounted to around 71% 
of capacity, a slight increase over the pre- 
vious period when the average was 63%. A 
sales level of around 70% just about repre- 
sents the amount of flour that mills are now 
permitted to make for domestic consump- 
tion under the limitation of 85% of last 
year’s domestic output. So last week’s 
bookings come close to the maximum for 
immediate shipment that mills could sell, 
since there was little or no new export 
business. Bookings a year ago were 22% 
of capacity. 

The government 
green dot flour 
year might be 
tic sales base, 


announcement that 

sold to the army last 
counted into the domes- 
stepped up pressure from 
bakery flour buyers, most of whom felt 
the time opportune to seek additional 
flour. While the changed status of green 
dot is helpful to many individual mills, for 
the industry as a whole the over-all gain 
is not great. The government estimated 
that the change would permit the industry 
to make around 350,000 sacks more monthly 
than before, or around 2%% of domestic 
allotments. 

Most of the flour being sold now 
ing to the baking industry, as family 
flour distributors are in a vulnerable po- 
sition in the case of an OPA rollback, and 
mills are not in a position to bear the 
brunt of such a heavy cutback as would 
be represented by a return to the old sub- 
sidized ceiling levels. Consequently, they 
are discouraging sales of family flour in 
any case where the stocks are not vitally 
needed and likely to be moved quickly. 

A few more instances are reported of 
millers grinding wheat purchased and owned 
by the baker. The advantage at present 
of such an arrangement is that if OPA 
price controls come back, there will be no 
loss on the wheat to the miller. However, 


is go- 


such production counts against the mill’s 
domestic quota. 

Lacking as yet the July-August export 
licenses, there is virtually no new  busi- 


ness being done for export, except scattered 
lots from PMA set-aside wheat. Occasion- 
al shipments are moving out under hang- 


over licenses from previous months, and 
some flour that was booked for export un- 
der the subsidy and not milled before 
June 30 has been rebooked at a higher 
price representing the subsidy loss. Is- 
suance of July-August licenses is expect- 
ed to start this week. There is plenty 


of demand and there are substantial rest- 
ing orders on exporters’ books to be filled 
as soon as licenses are available and OPA 
matters straightened out. Foreign buyers 
continued to seek flour last week in lots 
of 5,000 to 50,000 sacks. 

In spite of the necessity of maintaining 
a cautious wheat buying policy, mills have 
been able to step up their manufacturing 
operations a little further and are anxious 
to turn out flour to the greatest permitted 
extend to fill the insistent domestic de- 
mand. Rate of operations at Kansas City 
increased to 88% of capacity, a level 10 
points over the preceding week and the 
Same as a year ago. 

The price range has been fairly steady 
and has not fluctuated with the erratic 
changes in wheat prices except in a lim- 
ited way. While it is true that most 
buyers will pay almost anything for flour, 
the vast majority of sales have been with- 
in 10c either way from $4.65, bulk, for 
bakery flour, varying somewhat within 
this range from day to day. Some book- 
ings at considerably higher prices are 
reported, generally involving either resales 
or something special in the way of allot- 
ments or shipping time. 

Quotations July 13, sacked, Kansas City, 
80% extraction flour: hard winter wheat 
bakery flour $4.85@4.95, family flour $5.35 
5.60, soft winter bakery flour $4.85@4.95. 
An advance in bag prices of around ic 
per sack will increase sacked prices by 
that much this week. 

Fifteen mills report domestic business 
active, 1 fair, 1 quiet, none slow, 1 dull. 

Hutchinson: Urgent demand continues fo 
all available flour. Mills continue to dis- 
tribute their output in one and two-car 
shipments to meet pressing needs of old 
customers. In most quarters full time op- 
erations have been resumed so that the 
acute shortage of supplies should gradual- 
ly ease unless controls are returned to 
strangle business. Selling is largely on 
a day-to-day basis, as ai precaution 
against a rollback to June 30 price levels. 
The family trade has joined bakers in 


» Sold 


clamoring for supplies despite the sharp- 
ly higher prices. 


Wichita: Mills operated from five to sev- 
en days, for an over-all average of six and 
one fourth days. Demand for flour is 
heavy, but all sales are confined to a day- 
by-day basis. No deferred bookings. 


Texas: As the entire 85% permissable 
domestic output for the month is already 
allotted, mills activities are limited to fill- 
ing such commitments as shipping direc- 
tions are received, for no new sales are pos- 
sible. The allotments made are consider- 
ably below the needs of practically every 
customer and there is an urgent general 
demand for eadditional supplies, especially 
from bakers. Operations are generally at 
full capacity and production includes gov- 
ernment flour in addition to that for do- 
mestic use. Quotations July 12, 80% ex- 
traction, 100s; family flour $5.46, bakers 
$8.40@4.90, delivered TCP. 


Oklahoma City: There was continued im- 
provement in sales last week which ranged 
from 60 to 80% and averaged 73%, com- 
pared with 65% a week ago and 43% a 
year ago. Family buyers took 32% of sales 
and the bakers 68%. Operations ranged 
from 50 to 100% and averaged 90%, com- 
pared with 65% a week ago and 65% a 
year ago. There have been some changes 
in prices. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb cottons, July 13: family, 
80% extra emergency in trucks $5.45@5.60; 
in carlots, $5.15@5.70; bakery, carlots, un- 
enriched $4.70@5.00; in trucks $5.15@5.33. 


Salina: Demand for flour continues good 
but sales are light on account of the un- 
certainty of the wheat market and the 
possible return of OPA. Shipping direc- 
tions are arriving in abundant volume. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: A little more business in 
bakery flour was noticeable last week. In- 
quiry, of course, could not be any keener 
than it has been, but mills are getting 
delivery of wheat promised them by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and were able to 
sell more flour. Bookings were mostly for 
quick shipment, although some were for 
July-August, sellers’ option. That is, if 
the mill gets the wheat and can ship the 
flour next week, it will do so. 

In addition to the bakery business, a 


little government flour was booked and 
family flour buyers are in the market 
also, in a limited way. Millers say that 


the latter are inclined to hold off at cur- 
rent levels. They want to wait and see 
how the OPA mix-up is settled. 


Equitable distribution of their output, 
based on deliveries of a year ago, is one 
of the chief problems of the millers. Bak- 


ers are entitled to 85% of what they re- 
ceived last year, but it entails a lot of 
figuring on the part of mills to see that 
one customer does not get more than an- 
other. 

Exporters are receiving licenses for ship- 
ment to Brazil and Venezuela, and they are 
looking for definite information about their 
Cuban allotment this week. Licenses for 
shipment to other countries are looked for 
soon, 

Spring wheat flour sales last week 
amounted to 128% of capacity, compared 
with 75% a week earlier, and 26% a year 
ago. 

Quotations July 15: spring standard 80% 
$5.05@5.15, family 80% $5.49. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: A few 
of the larger interior mills were able to 
buy a little wheat last week, so they 
more flour than for some time past. 
Demand, of course, exceeds the supply. 
Bulk of northwestern interior mills will not 
be free sellers until local wheat is avail- 
able. Home demand takes care of all the 
feed produced. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There is a brisk demand for 
all flour offered. Mill agents and brokers 
are having a hectic time, as none of them 
are in a position to take care of the re- 
quirements of their customers. There is 
also a wide fluctuation in prices, especial- 
ly from the Southwest. Offerings’ were a 
little freer last week, and sales as a con- 
sequence were more numerous. However, 
the bulk of the sales were in one and two 
ear lots, although a few were in slightly 
larger amounts. Most of the business is 
in hard winter wheat flour, but several 
spring wheat mills apparently have re- 
ceived loan wheat, as a number of them 
are accepting business for small amounts 
for immediate shipment. Quotation July 
13: spring $4.94@5.40, family flour $5.54; 
hard winter $4.86@5.96, soft winter $5.10@ 
5.25, all 80%. 

St. Louis: 
with caution. 


Local mills continue to sell 

They are limiting orders to 
carlots for immediate shipment. Demand 
for flour is very good. Jobbers report 
some improvement in securing flour from 
their mill connections, consequently they 
have been able to pass this increase to 
their trade. 

Central states mills report a very good 
demand for flour. However, due to ex- 
isting conditions they are limiting trade 
to carlots whenever possible. Prices are 
made basis time of shipment. 

Toledo: The milling business is in a 
condition of suspended animation as a re- 
sult of government measures, edicts and 
decrees, and is awaiting final action in 


Congress on the OPA. Meantime the new 
wheat crop is being harvested in this sec- 
tion under favorable conditions indicating 
that there is to be wheat available present- 
ly to grind. The present nominal bid at 
Toledo is about $2.07 for No. 2 soft red 
28%c rate points to New York, with some 
millers and others not bidding yet. Flour 
and millfeed prices not yet available. 


Cleveland: Conditions in the Cleveland 
territory have changed somewhat. More 
flour is offered by the mills and more 
flour is arriving. Bakers are not curtail- 
ing their output to the extent that they 
were compelled to in the past. Flour job- 
bers are quite busy filling orders. No one, 
however, wants to carry a stock of high 
priced flour until such a time that it is 
known whether or not the OPA will con- 
tinue and whether the government will pay 
the millers a subsidy. 

The flour jobber is operating on a week- 
to-week basis. Many of the smaller bak- 
ers are vacationing, closing their estab- 
lishments from one to three weeks, mostly 
on account of the lack of sugar and short- 
ening, which is curtailing the bakery 
business. 

Mills are offering flour from the South- 
west on a basis of $4.97 to $5.11 sack for 
80% flour. The southwestern mills are 
more in line with their prices than the 
northwestern mills. The latter are offer- 
ing 80% flour from $5.06 to $5.63 sack. 

Soft wheat flours are being offered in 
this territory more freely. It is the opin- 
ion, of those who have a good idea of what 
is going on, that in September, 1946, the 
flour situation should be back to normal. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: A modest volume of flour was 
sold last week for the first half of August 
shipment. However, the trade temporarily 
is holding current sales to the minimum, 
awaiting the outcome of the OPA. The 
flour booked for early August was dis- 
tributed fairly well through the trade and 
was eagerly taken. The bright news about 
the bumper wheat crop has brought a 
spirit of optimism. Some seem to believe 
that it will not be long before the mills 
revert to 72 extraction, and that by fall 
there will enough wheat available to re- 
sume production in accordance with the 
demand of domestic consumers. Indica- 
tions are that the volume of Kansas wheat 
milled in this city for the balance of the 
year will exceed records of many years. 

Quotations July 13, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
bakery flours, northwestern $5.05; south- 
western $5.05; soft wheat $5.25, all 80% 
extraction. 

New York: With continued increase in 
southwestern deliveries, the New York mar- 
ket is creeping toward normal. Some of 
the mills have begun to operate in reg- 


ular procedure, contracts providing for 
retroactive refunds if subsidies are rein- 
stated. Other allotments are more re- 


stricted with brokers doling out the few 
ears they receive in small lots, to spread 
among aS Many customers as _ possible. 
Buyers avidly seize all offerings but as 


all sales are for nearby shipment, the 
volume does not approach the demand. 
The large bakers, particularly, although 


they have purchased from many sources, 


are still far below their normal require- 
ments. 
There is only slight improvement in 


spring wheat flour sales, as few mills have 
any volume of old wheat on hand. Cake 
flours are very scarce. A few occasional 
cars are reported from the West Coast 
with no prospects of improvement until 
the new crop moves, and middle western 
grades are slightly freer, but more active 
movement is expected in about a week 
from this area. 

High glutens are only offered by a few 
mills and family flours are also tight. 

Quotations July 13: spring high glutens 
$5.72@5.75, standards $5.35@5.55; south- 
western standards $5.22@5.35; middle west- 
ern cakes $5.20@5.45, all 80%. 

Boston: The previously tight flour sit- 
uation is somewhat easier and mill agents 
are able to cover needs in hardship cases 
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more adequately. They are reluctant to 
accept new business, however, for ship. 
ment later than 3 to 7 days, due to yp. 
certainty over the future of OPA. Sale 
are consummated generally at prices re. 
flecting only increased costs due to gyp. 
sidy termination, higher cash wheat prices 
and increased freight rates. Bakers, while 
glad to receive flour to prevent closing, 
are concerned over absorbing the increasej 
cost without a proportionate increase jy 
baked goods prices. They estimate jt 
will require more than lc Ib to apy. 
er increased costs in flour, shortening 
milk and recent wage concessions. On¢ 
wholesale baker in the Auburn, Me., mar. 
ket was reported closed temporarily due 
to lack of flour and numerous other bak. 
ers have avoided closing only because 
of timely flour arrivals. Quotations July 
13: spring $5.25@5.75; southwestern $5.95 
@5.75; Texas $5.25@5.75; soft winter $5.45 
@5.77, all 80%. 


Pittsburgh: Buyers here are unafraid 
to buy flour, despite the uncertainties of 
the OPA’s being revived on unknow? terms, 
Mill representatives state demand for ey. 
ery kind of flour is terrific. Prices vary, 
with bakers and jobbers agreein: it js 
good to have flour offered at an. price, 
More mills offered flour the past week, 
Mill representatives report sales a:e large 
to bakers and jobbers. One mil! repre.’ 
sentative received 17 cars of flour ‘he past 
week, Old customers only receiv»d_ this 
shipment. Some bakers and jobb:rs stil! 
are desperate for flour, but a more op- 


timistic outlook prevails. Mill = r+-presen- 
tatives feel it is likely 85% of las‘ year’s 
flour quotas will be possible shortly nd are 


quoting this to their trade. Famiiy flow 
sales are limited to small amounts ai: many 
mills refuse to quote on this typ: Sale 


of all flours are made on a day-to-day 
basis for immediate delivery. Bakers of 
the district are meeting with loc:l civic 


groups this week to discuss th» prob- 
lems now facing the baking indus'-y with 
mounting costs of materials ani labor, 

Quotations July 13: hard wintr flour 
$5.15@5.35, high gluten not quoted. spring 
wheat standard flour $5.32@5.4> high 
gluten not quoted, soft wheat bakery flour 
$5.25@5.45, Pacific coast $5.42, fam ly flour 


$5.42@6.05, all 80% extraction. 
Philadelphia: The flour market was in 


a very tight position last week, ari there 
are no indications of any early easi1< in the 
situation. Mills continue to offer in \~ry lim- 
ited quantities, or are entirely wit/idrawn. 
Mill caution is entirely due to un: ertainty 
over future prices, which will be de- 
termined by the fate of the new (’PA bill 
and the _ subsidy. Meanwhile, miils_ still 


are offering only for immediate da,» -to-day 
needs, and few are selling for shipment 
beyond a few days or a week. Many re- 


mained out of the market rather than 
risk possession of high priced wheat in 
the event of a rollback. In a ‘ew in- 


stances, mills’ were reported offering to 
grind provided the buyer agrees to pay 
the difference between the old ceiling and 
the actual cost of the wheat, but there 
has been no confirmation of any business 
being put through on this basis. ‘here is 


no slackening in the heavy domestic de- 
mand and the supply position for a large 
percentage of bakers remains precarious. 


Quotations July 13: spring wheat $5.20@ 
5.40; hard winter $5.15@5.35; soft winter 
straight nearby, nominal, all 80%. 

THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: Flour business has certainly 


taken on a brighter color. Many cars are 
said to be on the road for this territory and 
it is believed that the situation will be 
greatly relieved in the near future. Accord- 
ing to reports, numerous mills have agreed 
to ship and have already started curs roll- 
ing. However, with only 85% of last years 
shipments, there probably won’t be any ¢* 
cess flour on this market. Still, business 's 
described as good considering tie 8% 
basis. 

A good sign that business is picking UW 
is the fact that buyers are beginning t0 
quibble over prices in some instan es, S4)- 


— 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, 


Chicago 
Spring family, 80% ..........+. $...@5.54 
Spring high gluten 80%......... oe: ae 
Spring satndard 80%........... 4.94@5.40 
Hard winter family 80%........ ooo 
Hard winter high gluten 80% .. rr wre 
Hard winter standard 80%..... 4.86@5.96 
Soft winter family 80%......... ee 
Soft winter high gluten 80% ... ee 
Soft winter standard 80%...... 5.10@5.25 
Rye flour, white ......cccessees eT: 2ae 
RYO MOUF, GOPK coccsesvvccccces | Ue 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk........ ---@4.54 
New York 
Spring family 80%...........565 $5.72 @5.75 
Spring high gluten 80% ....... wees 
Spring standard 80%........... 5.35@5.55 
ovate occ 


Hard winter family 80%......... 


Hard winter high gluten 80%... ee 
5.22@5.35 
ee Pee 


Hard winter standard 80%...... 


Soft winter family 80%......... 

Soft winter high gluen 80%...... vee Doce 

Soft winter standard 80%........ 6oc@ 

Riye flour, White... .ccsccccccccee oo 2ee 

Rye flour, Gark .....ssscccccece ce sere 

Durum, gran. 80%, bulk........ to. 2 
Seattle 


S. Francisco 
Family patent 80%. $...@... $...@... 
Soft winter str. 80% Se eT oe 


*Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tSecondhand cottons. 


tons, Fort William basis. 


per sack (100 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Ibs). (Canadian quotations per b!! of 1% 
prompt delivery. 

Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@5.49 $...@. $...@.. $...@.. 
i a CS 
5.05 @5.15 A a so @ vs @9.0 
«+-@... 5.85@5.60 a ee -@. 
ae ees oil eee ou o-« @ 
+++@... 4.85@4.95 Sea @i.! 

o@ ss oP 200 ool «e a 
ee Sees ees ae @. 

-.-@... 4.85@4.95 s@ i. -@b0 

awe er. eri Th Te 1G 

MEO occ vce oes. 70 .- @4i 
Phila Boston Cleveland * Nashvill 
B..c0 cs. Bevel s Ge... $..8# 
— vee? cCVegeert. mee @- 
5.20@5.40 5.25@5.75 5.06@5.63 -@. 
ee, eee ee ee Prey. ieew -@- 
5§.15@5.35 5.25@5.75 4.97@5.11 .@. 
a Lee ene .@. 

ee mS ee .@s 

ee 5.45@5.77 ...@... ---@: 

-@. ers ae 7.75 @8.00 @s 

-@. a ora, eam a 

. .@ To ee --@- 

Toronto ** Vinal 

Spring top patent] .. $...@5.05 $ or 

Spring second patentf ...@4.40 .-@4 

Spring first clear{ o +. 3.30 -@- 
Spring exports§ ..... @11.70 @ 
Ontario soft winterst -.@5.50 . 

Ontario exports§ .... ...@5.55 pf 

**In cor 


198-lb cottons. §280-Ib cottons. 
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Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo ... 
Afloat 
Chicago 


Afloat 
Duluth ... 
Fort Wort} 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas Cit; 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orlear 
New York 
Omaha ... 
Peoria .... 
Philadel phi: 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
8t. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 


Totals 


July 9 .. 
July 10 
July 11 
July 12 
July 13 
July 15 


July 9 |. 
July 10 
July 11 
July 12 
July 13 
July 15 
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ing that they can purchase from one mill 
ch r than’another. Mill representatives 
are pleased on this score, however, and say 
it will be great to be back in the real sell- 
ing game again. 

some buyers, majority in the family flour 
trade, are still skeptical about OPA and 
are not too anxious to place orders for for- 
ward movement, but are inclined to take 
yst a car at a time as needed. One whole- 
saler in Alabama is reported to have asked 
that the mill he was purchasing from stop 
shipments because the retailers would not 
take the flour at higher prices. 
Blenders are beginning to get in better 
shape too, although they still say it is nip 
and tuck to fill orders, At least one car of 
four sold to blenders at $5.50, bulk. 
Quotations July 13: family flour, plain, 


$6.02@6.20; bakery flour, $4.96@5.20, all 
80%. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Portland: Three of the largest flour mills 


in the Pacific Northwest closed last week. 
Their supply of wheat was exhausted, and 
they had completed their government run 
on all the wheat they had. Mills are not 
in a position to sell flour and all quotations 
are nominal. They are not in a position to 
sell flour as long as OPA uncertainty con- 
tinues. If they were to buy wheat on the 
open market, and OPA were cut to cut back 
prices, they would be in for heavy losses. 
New Crop wheat is not yet available. There- 
fore mills have shut down and are mark- 
ing time. A few mills have borrowed lim- 
ited quantities of wheat from the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and some are grinding 
on export business. Nominal quotations 
July 13: hard wheat $4.48, high gluten 
$4.68, Bluestem bakers $4.48, pie $4.19, pas- 
try $4.19, fancy hard wheat clears $4.36, 
whole wheat 100% $4.68, graham $4.48, 
cracked wheat $4.48, 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: There is nothing new 
in the Canadian flour trade.’ Mills are 
awaiting daily an announcement of the 
export policy for the new crop year and 
no business of that kind can be done until 
this is made. All old crop orders must 
be cleaned up to the close of the old crop 
year, which is the end of July, and mills 
consequently are busy. Domestic trade is 
going along as usual. The 90% of last 
year’s grindings, which is the amount now 


allowed for the domestic market, is being 
spread out among buyers. Ceiling prices 
prevail in home markets and the ex- 
port price of flour is based on the export 
price of wheat plus storage charges. Quo- 
tations July 13: for export, government 
regulation flour $11.70 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. 
Montreal seaboard, $11.75 Halifax, $11.80 
New York, for shipment to end of July; 


top patents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, 


seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cot- 
ton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal 
freights, 10c extra where cartage is per- 
formed. 

Trade in winter wheat flour is quiet. 


The necessary quantities are available for 
the domestic trade but needs of the mar- 
ket are limited. Offerings of flour are no 
more than enough for these requirements 
and export business is at a standstill due 
to searcity of wheat. The ceiling is the 
price. Quotations July 13: standard grades 
of soft winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cot- 
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tons, Montreal freight basis; for export 
$5.55 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, 
plus equalization fee of $2. 

New crop winter wheat will soon be on 
the market. Harvesting has commenced 
in some of the early sections of Ontario. 
Stocks of old crop grain are about cleaned 
up. The price is the ceiling. Quotation 
July 13: best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal 
freights, which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: No new sales were reported 
to the United Kingdom, but British West 
Indies and some South American and 
African countries took small lots. The to- 
tal, however, appeared to be unimportant. 
Domestic trade continues keen and sup- 
plies are moving freely, with no accumula- 
tion reported. Quotations, July 13: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80, sec- 
ond patents’ to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Export flour sales from this 
port as far as individual accounts are 
concerned is a total blank since all sales 
are now being handled under government 
auspices through the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. Flour dealers have not 
yet received permission to sell in Au- 
gust while all the July allotments here 
are moving to China on purchases report- 
edly made by the Chinese Purchasing Com- 
mission rather than UNRRA. In this con- 
nection press reports from Washington 
during the week stated that relief ship- 
ments to China have been ordered halted 
with the exception of vital foodstuffs, but 
so far no such instructions have been re- 
ceived here. Currently booked for load- 
ing here for China this month is some 
3,950 tons of flour. 

Domestic hard wheat flour trade here 
is quiet. Dealers are working on a quota 
of 90% of last year’s supplies and ap- 
pear to be getting along with this 10% 
cut. Store sales are still on the low side 
and most of the business is with the large 
bakers concentrating on the bread trade, 
Prices are firm at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions July 13, cash car basis, 98’s cottons: 
first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vita- 
min B $4.90. 

Soft wheat flour coming from Ontario 
mills is in fair supply with the price to’ the 
trade firm at $7.50. New crop supplies are 
expected in September. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills are mod- 
erately busy with export orders for ship- 
ment up to end of July. No orders for 
later months have as yet been booked. 
Domestic business is quiet but seasonal. 
The ceiling is the price. Quotations July 
13: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, 
in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The usual summer lull in de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal is in 
evidence. The small sales appear to be 
entirely for domestic consumption. Sup- 
plies are light but sufficient to cover buy- 
ing orders. Quotations July 13: rolled oats 
in 80-lb sacks $3.25, in the three prairie 


provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks 20% 
over rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 


ed at $5.60 per 100 lbs on July 15; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, 


SUPPLY 
as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 6, and corresponding date 


of @ year ago: 














c—Wheat—, -——Corn—, ——Oats—, -——-Rye— r-Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
CS eee 6,109 2,448 1,000 247 235 17 26 2 122 3 
EE, ..: Seuneawten-es:s 236 24 as as a as 250 ee ee 
RRR ae 857 5,863 148 559 295 3,368 917 268 431 
RR AS eae ih 73 és - - es os ie - re 
ES 3c Sones ss-0% 385 1,204 4,849 1,493 257 1,932 119 3,260 146 1,028 
See ee ee oe oe ee oe oe os eo oe 
eS Ve eeter 6,910 19,141 oe 485 279 897 131 232 2,552 
Fort Worth ......... 10,333 6,999 57 156 520 863 27 8 68 
SES 1,064 2,324 176 249 ee ee oe $3 ae 
Hutchinson .......... 5,075 6,015 ee es os es ee > é 204 
Indianapolis ......... 111 291 1,865 1,365 56 82 ee 58 2 7 
Kansas City ......... 6,015 7,398 912 1,235 33 83 47 116 99 377 
Milwaukee ........... oe 385 191 66 10 3 06 -. 1,293 3,465 
Minneapolis pire. 8ee 1,521 3,488 457 207 322 573 49 812 1,352 3,879 
BrleARS ...... 0:0 583 523. 157 = 39 - 15 es ¥ $4 ss 
pa ME: GUGRACwks o's 572 12 11 47 o® 2 ee 60 oe + 
Pena 60 6.6 Sr dea ee so < 534 975 1,341 1,582 81 52 11 1 2 88 
a er ie eee ee os 262 430 9 oe oe ee ee 51 
a SS eee 526 627 635 76 25 52 5 449 2 22 
a We Wiskeny ics 313 106 306 138 27 1 ° 2 5 1 
. BD ihe ccs vies ss 462 829 315 1,011 34-396 Pf 2 2 85 
Wi SP eee 460 448 1,038 629 115 237 2 22 1 92 
RRS eee 5,412 3,131 ee 2 9 3 oe ee 3 146 
MEN, © os taS eT ees i as 45 ° oe oe eo’ be 
ee re 43,538 63,645 13,720 10,516 2,307 8,576 259 6,109 3,537 12,499 
}RAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
te Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
yd . 200 20 RS ett 
July 10... 200% 205% 
July 11 2.4 200% 205% 
July 12... 200% 205% 
July 13... 200% 205% 
July 15 200% 205% ee 
-—CORN—>~ rc RYE c OATS 
Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July 9 Jan. Mar. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
July ee 158% 157 so8r eee Fins eres 85% 805% 83% 717% 
July 11 161% 160 85 80% 83 76% 
July 1 166% 165 89% 83 88 80 
ee 2 165% 164% 87 81% 84 717% 
July 4 170% 169% 86% 81% 83 77% 
5 170 169% 83% 78% 80% 74% 
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NEW 


KELLY- 


ERICKSON 


Company 


OMAHA 


YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


True In This “EMERGENCY” 


As In Normal Times 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








Domestic and Export 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


DOVER, OHIO 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v Vv 




















HELP WANTED 


v 
WANTED — SECOND MILLERS. THE 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Company, 
Salina, Kansas. 

WANTED — MILLER EXPERIENCED IN 
small flour mill. Will have complete 
charge of flour and meal _ processing. 
Belden Milling Company, Route 8, Day- 
ton 3, Ohio. 


pats — — es 

LARGE MINNESOTA FLOUR MILL MAK- 
ing quality products has opening in office 
sales department for ambitious young 
man. Position would require some travel- 
ing. Applicant with some experience in 
export sales doubly preferred. Really 
very excellent opportunity. Address 8067, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


SPLENDID SALES OPPORTUNITY IN 
West Virginia and part of Ohio by large 
independent Minnesota flour mill for wide- 
awake, energetic salesman. Really good 
opportunity and permanent position. 
Flour selling experience not absolutely 
necessary. Give full history of past em- 
ployment and experience in first letter. 
Address 8066, The Northwestern Miller, 

Minn. 














Minneapolis 2, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 

Vv 7 
CEREAL CHEMIST — FIFTEEN YEARS’ 
diversified experience. Desires permanent 
connection with progressive’ concern. 
Available immediately. Address 8047, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 








WANTED POSITION—HEAD MILLER 25 


years with leading mills; all kinds wheat. 
Capable producing good 80% extraction 
flour. Best of references. Address 7947, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
pre SAF neem a y } 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 
Production, Mitineapohis 2, Minn. 








WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 





We are interested in a capable 
MILLING SUPERINTENDENT 


a 
F. W. STOCK & SONS, Inc. 
Hillsdale, Michigan 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


DONUT WEEK CAMPAIGN 
SET FOR MARCH 9-15, 1947 


New York, N. Y.—The tenth an- 
nual observance of National Donut 
Week will be held March 9-15, 1947, 
Bert Nevins, director of the Nation- 
al Donut Week committee, has an- 
nounced. 

Among sponsors of the committee 
are the American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., American Molasses Co., 
American Sugar Refining Co., The 
Borden Co., Dairymen’s League Co- 
op Association, Doughnut Corp. of 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Mind. Minneapolis 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Chicago Great Wester 
rea! rm Eleraper~ 
Kansas City war 
Woleott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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America, Lever Bros. Co., Dawn Do. 
nut Co., Inc., National Grain Yeas 
Corp., National Sugar Refining Co, 

At its inception, National Donyt 
Week was observed the last week jp 
October. Three years ago the date 
was changed to March. This past 
campaign was reported to he -the 
most successful ever staged. Hup. 
dreds of co-operative newspaper ad. 
vertisements were published; over 
1,000,000 lines of news stories op 


INDIANA WHEAT HARVEST 
IN FULL SWING 


Indianapolis, Ind. — Wheat cutting 
is in full progress in central anj 
southern counties of Indiana, and 
some combining is being done as far 
north as the Indianapolis area. The 
condition of wheat is mostly good to 
very good, with some reported only 
fair. A little rust and scab is report- 
ed. Oats cutting was begun in the 
southern portion of the state, and a 
good crop is indicated. 


doughnuts were published in news- 
papers and national magazines and 
publicity was featured in over 10 
coast-to-coast radio programs. 

Headquarters for the committee 
are maintained at 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Miss Lucille 
Summer is in charge of the doughnut 
recipe division. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHOLESALE PIE BAKERS 
TO CONVENE OCT. 13-16 


Chicago, Ill—The Nationa! Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Pie Bakers will 
meet here Oct. 13-16, at the same 
time the American Bakers Associa- 
tion is holding its annual convention. 
Headquarters will be the Sherman 
Hotel. 

W. L. Hand, association secretary, 
advises the membership it will be- 
necessary to make hotel reservations 
well in advance and has volunteered 
his aid. 

Production and raw materia! prob 
lems will be discussed fully at the 
meeting, and new officers elected. 
A representative gathering is ex 
pected. 








W. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 


GENERAL GRAIN 


MERCHANTS. 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 








CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Once again rich lands and a beneficent nature have 
brought forth abundantly. 

Each fruitful acre — multiplied 70 million times — 
yields up its grain to swell this golden flood that 
means life itself to hungry peoples. 

And, the distribution of this great wheat crop 
promises to overcome the critical shortage and furnish 
again the good baking flours so urgently needed for 
our domestic consumption. 

Again the baker may look forward to Commander 
and Larabee flours, expertly milled to 80°% extraction, 
with which to supply his needs for better baking. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., Minneapolis 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS, Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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LIMITED 
mand Importers = 











THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL - CANADA Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
MILLS AT MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
“ CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES “ee Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
‘WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Sse a ARON ES AR 


CABLE: LAKURON . TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM * STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





was SP a AR A RENO SNR PSE 


Courtesy Canada Steamship Lines 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Ever since they were first viewed by 
white man in 1653, the Thousand Islands 
have played a part in Canadian life. 
Located in the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Kingston and Brockville, as the 
river leaves Lake Ontario, these islands, 
in both Canada and the U.S.A., are one 
of North America’s most famed resorts. 


Noted particularly for beautiful homes 
‘and estates, few sections of this continent 
rival their beauty of well-developed, care- 
fully tended lawns set against blue water. 


The Ivy Lea International Bridge set 
astride these islands gives a magnificent 
panoramic view of this particularly 
beautiful district. 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE 
we BAGS cron ty 
BAGS BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA 


COTTON 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL « CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 











CANADIAN naamees ENGLAND Pfr 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
















ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
ie ae 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ““FoRTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 





Robin 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON Si, 
ince 1637 


WINNIPEG »- TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE +> MONTREAL - MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER Ji WF / us g bt 
Z / M / 7 é Qo 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 





















tain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 

























Export Flour | COATSWORTH& COOPER | LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
INSURANCE nn “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


“© 41l Risks’? Grain and Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic Fee d $ 
Exporters 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


TORONTO, CANADA KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 





Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA Te 


Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 

















F. C. SHOMPRON oo., LTD. . J . id R AT ji Members: Toronto Board of Trade TORONTO ELEV ORS 
y ts wee ‘n * x 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada Exporter “ewertees ee AT 
APPLETON & COX, INC., FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. LIMITED 
American Agents 6X Kingr Street, East Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal Toronto Canada 

















111 John Street, New York TORONTO. CANADA TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 





HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


oe 








SPRING WHEAT 







WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 

















+ . 








- QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 















Cable Address IZED ALL 
[~~ ey At 
“HASTINGS” wine Pe conan CABLE CODES 
Montreal ey USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems... TODAY! " 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn, 











P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 


“Golden Loaf” tus ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H].OUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 








THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


323 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6. Mo. 

















The plutocratic looking man, in 
fur-lined overcoat, and sporting an 
outsize cigar, walked his lordly way 
down the street. 

“He,” said the local cynic, “is one 
of the few men who have got rich 
from writing poetry. And he wrote 
for only six months.” 

“What!” said the poet. 
devil did he do that?” 

“He wrote love sonnets to a rich 
and ancient widow.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A man was dug out of his wrecked 
car and carried to the doctor’s home. 
“I can’t do anything for you,” said 
the doctor, “I’m a veterinarian.” 

“That’s all right,” said the patient, 
“I was a jackass to think I could go 
60 on those tires.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Hey,” cried Satan to a new ar- 
rival, “you act as if you owned the 
place!” : 

“I do,” said the new arrival. ‘“My 
wife gave it to me before I came 


here.” 
¢¢ 
Hustler: I can’t imagine what 
Sam does with his money. He was 
short yesterday, and he’s short again 


“How the 


today. 

Friend: Trying to borrow from 
you, eh? 

Hustler: Heck, no! I’m trying to 
borrow from him! 


¢$¢¢ 


Dentist: Have you been anywhere 
else before coming to me? 

Patient: I went to see the druggist 
in our village. 

And what idiotic advice did he 


give you? 
He told me to come and see you, 
sir. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Daddy,” asked the minister’s lit- 
tle daughter, “why do you bow your 
head when you go into the pulpit?” 

“I’m talking to God,” replied the 
minister. 

“What do you say to Him?” pur- 
sued the child. 

“Well, I ask Him to give me a 
good sermon to preach.” 

“But, Daddy,” returned the little 
miss, ‘why doesn’t He ever do it?” 


¢$¢ 


Mistress: Rastus, I thought I told 
you to get a domestic turkey. This 
one has shot in it. 

Hired Man: I done got a domestic 
turkey, ma’am. 

Mistress: Well, how did this shot 
get in it? 

Hired Man: I specks they were 
meant for me, ma’am. 


¢¢¢ 


The mosquitoes were quite bad and 
the. two Irishmen on the fishing 
trip took refuge under the bedcovers. 
Pat, peeping out, saw a firefly. 

“It’s no use, Mike,” he said sor- 
rowfully, “here’s one of the devils 
searching for us wid a lantern.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





ed 





S. R. STRISIK CoO, 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 


Flour and Semelina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 








24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





— 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 








FLOUR BROKER 
7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N.J. 





Cavin Hosmer, Stoxte Go. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


aa 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


' PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘““DorFEacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





17%, Corn PR. h ih h 3 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Eastcheap 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR ; 


Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


occ Mo ee 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address. ““GRAINS,'’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PuiiiP,’’ Dundee 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Cosmo’’ and ‘Mobil’ 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT”’ 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.32. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


FAD. ro coal 
A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7, oOsLé, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 
SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Flourimport” 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








Stee 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





ALFALFA MEAL 








= 





Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crsies 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





he of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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How many acres of delay? 





~~ THE meee 
AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
~ for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 





When lumber was air-dried, seasoning yards were a neces- 
sity. Delay, measured in acres as well as months, added 
to production costs. Now, kiln-drying allows shipment 
of more uniformly seasoned lumber in a matter of days. 


With the Agene Process the modern miller pro- 
duces a fully matured flour of uniform quality without 
storage or loss of time in milling. Production is geared 
directly to sales with no intervening “acres of delay”. 


To the baker Agene maturing means prompt 
delivery and uniform baking characteristics. 
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